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State of the Barometer, io inches and deci- 
mals, and of Farenteit’s THERMOMETER In 
the open air, taken in the morning before 
fun-rile, and at noon ; and the quantity of 
tain-ewater fallen, in inches and decimals, 


from March 26.to April 25. 1805, in the 


Water at Leires 


Vor May 1805. 


vicinity of Edinburgh. 


185<. Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather, 
March mM. In. Pts. 
26.) 29-7 | 40153 | | Cloudy 
27 | 24.84 | 32153 | —— | Clear 
28 | 29-75 31} 54] —— | Ditto 
2 29.631] 44157 | —— | Ditto 
30 | 29-72 43 | 49 | 0.040 | Slowers 
31 |} 29-45 46 | 55 | 00.2 Ditto 
1 | 29.6 441 57 | 0.03 Ditto 
29.67 | 34] 51] —— {Clear 
| 29.5 55 Ditto 
4 | 24.52 47] 001 | Shower 
5 | 29.46 37 | 43 | 0.29 Snow 
6 | 2975 38 | 49 Clear 
9 1 30. 35 Ditto 
Q | 30-02 47 | —— | Ditto 
| 20.96 48 Ditto 
| 29.721 | 47] 59 | —— Ditto 
12} 29.57 42 | 63 Ditto 
13 | 29.48 39 | 54] 0.04 Showers 
14] 20.5 43 | 57 Clear 
15 | 29.55 | 33) 59 | —— | Cloudy 
| 29.55 | 43154] — {Clear 
| 29.78 53 | |Cloudy 
20.85 41} 60 | —— Clear 
19 | 2.93 39 | 66} | Ditto 
22 29.98 | 62] [Ditto 
30.02 | 451 53 | —— | Cloudy 
23] 29.9 45] —— | Ditto 
23-] 29.8% - | 42} 55 | ——— |Clear 
247205 gt | Rain 
5 [29-61 | 44143] O15 {Ditto 
Quantity of Rain 0.681 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Morn. Even: 
W. © 335 36 
Th. 2 417 #440 
Fre 3 26 
Sa 6 16 
Sue § 643 #715 
M. 6 4749 8 27 
T3709 «947 
W. 8 10927 
Th. g a1 26 11 50 
Tr. 10 — — O18 
Sa. tr 038 1 
Su. 312 320 1 39 
M. 13 1 58 216 
Tutg 235 2 64 
W. 15 312 331 
Th16 349 4 8 
Fr. 17 4 26 4 45 
Sa. 18 22 
SuelQ 5 40 5 
M. 22 6 8 631 
T. 28 657 7 26 
W. 22 4 36 
Th.23 917 57 
Fr. 24 10 34 JI Q 
Sa. 25 37 
Su.26 0 6 43 
M. 27 7 #1 30 
Tu. 28 I §2 2 13 
W. 29 234 2 
Th.30 316 3 37 
Fr. 31 58 419 


MOON’s PHASES, 
ror MAY 1805. 


Apparent time at Edinburg) 


D. H. M. 
First Qutr. 5. 11. 33. Eve. 
Full Moon, 13. 2. 12. Eve. 
Last Qutr. ar. 6. 24. Mor. 
New Moon 28, 4. 4. Mo-- 


May 7. Duchess of York born, (1767.) 


84. Court of Session sits 


16. General Assemb! 


y sits 


18. Princess of Wales born, (1768.) 


te 


22. Princess Elizabeth born, (1770.) 
20. King Charles restored, (1660.) 
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Description of tie View of 


HIS celebrated castle has been 
frequently represented both by 
the painter and engravers but the 
view we have now given will, per- 
haps, both in point of grandeur of 
effect and truth to nature, be found 
superior to any other. Indeed the o- 
riginal picture from which our print is 
taken, is one of the most admirable 
landscapes in water-colours which we 
ever remember to have seen. 
Castle-Campbell thas been so fre- 
quently represented and described, 
thatit may be thought unnecessary 
to give a particular account of it. It 
appears to have come into the fami- 
ly of Argyle so far back as the year 
1465. Ji was formerly called Cas- 
tle-Gloom ; and changed to Castle- 
Campbell, by an act of the Scots Par- 
lament of the year 1493. At the 
xra of the revolution, Archibald, the 


4th Earl of Argyle, was the first of 


our Scottish nobility who renounced 
the doctrines of the church of Rome; 
and hence, it is said, John Knox used 
to hold frequent meetings with the 
liighminded and independent Earl, ia 
support no doubt of the then newly- 
idopted opinions, for which many 
Campbells lost their lives. 

is the years 1644 and 1645, Cas- 
tle-Campbell underwent all the hor- 
rors of the civil wars. The Marquis 
of Montrose, the rival of the family 

Argyle, carried fire aad sword 


through the whole estate; the Cas- 
tle was compleatly ruined, and its 

nagnificent reliques remain a hor- 
rid monument of the dreadful severity 
of the times. No wonder that the 
heroic Marquis experienced so wo- 
ful and ignominious a fate, when be 
fell into the hands of so powertui 
and exasperated a Chief as Argyle ; 
and chancellor Loudon, a Campbell, 
had it in his power to pass sentence 
of death on the gallant Montrose, 
with all the sourness of a covenan- 
ter, and all the insolence of a Jeffer- 
ies, as Pennant well expresses it: — 
Singular, how frequently this family 
had the power of acting as judges in 
causes in which they themselves had 
an interest, and the cruel uses they 
made ot such power ! 

Castlg- Campbell, when entire, was 
compleatly insulated with a fosse, 
which joined those parts of the glea 
that were compleatly inaccessible 
by precipices. Near the brink was a 
winding stair, cut out of the solid 
rock, down to the rivulet; this is 
said to have been more than 100 feet, 
from top to bottom, and about six 
feet wide. The passage is now near. 
ly filled up with earth. 

‘This castle, on the whole, is 
one of the most extensive and map- 
nificent ruins to be found in the king- 
dom, and as such, equally interest. 
ing to the antiquary and artist. 
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Memoirs of Me Late Lorp Duncan. 


(Concluded from our last, 167.) 


ROM the time of Lord Admiral 

Du. can assuming the command 
of the North-Sea fleet, a consider. 
able period elapsed before he had an 
opportunity of rendering any brillant 
services to his country The sta- 
tion of commander of a British fleet 
ys indeed peculiarly delicate, since he 
s expected, not only to defend this 
country, but also to gratify that a- 
vidity for news which prevails in an 
extraordinary degree throughout this 
nation. And though it be evidently 
impossible, that he should tight an 
enemy who never stirs out of port, 
yet there are many to whom this 
consideration is insufficient to allay 
the disappointment felt at the want 
ot thar favourite amusement. If 
any murmurs, however, were raised 
by this class of men, they were pro- 
bably very little regarded by Adiat- 
ral Dunean, who continued in the 
steady, aud, so far as circumstances 
wdmitted, successtul discharge of the 
duties attached to his command. 
‘hose were chiefly the constant 
watching of the enemy’s fleet, ren- 


dered more difficult by the shallows 


with which the coast abounded; and 
in the talkang of ocecastonal prices, of 
which a numerous list is recorded. 

li 1796, an alhance being formed 
between Great Britain and Russia, 
a Russian squadron arrived in’ the 
Downs, and was put under the com- 


mand of Admiral Duncan. The 


events of the last war have often 
proved how rare it is for unton and 
cordiality to be long maintained in 
such circumstances. The wide dii- 
ference of language and manners be. 
tween the two people, must have 
rendered it pecuhariv difficult in the 
present case. No tendency towards 
Gissension, however, manit-sted it- 


cclt; and so highly did the British 


Commander recommend himsel: +> 
the esteem of his foreign associate , 
that on a representation made by 
their Admiral to the Empress Ca. 
therine, that princess was pleased, 

unsolicited, to henour him with 
the imperial order of Alexanda 
Newski, being the second in poiut of 
rank among the degrees of Russiau 
knighthood. 

But it was in the following vear 
that he found himself im a situation 
critical and difficult beyond all tor- 
mer example. It will be readily un- 
derstood, that we allude to thar mu. 
tiny of the tleet, which brought this 
country so near to the brink of ruin. 
"Phe first symptoms made their ap- 
pearance while the fleet was in port, 
and Admual Duncan then went suc- 
cessively through every ship, aud 
succceded in putting a temporary 
stop to the disorder. But on put- 
ting to sea, it broke out with greater 
violeuce than ever, and spread through 
the whole fleet, with the excepiiou 
ofthe Venciable and Adamant, the 
former of which was the Adimiral’s 
own ship. On this occasion, he is 
reparted to have made the following 
speech, replete with manly simplici- 
ty, and unaflected piety ; 

My Laps, 

J once more call you together, 
with a sorrowful heart, from what I 
have lately seen--the disaffection of 
the ileet; I call it disaffection, for 
the crews have no grievances.—- Lo be 
deserted by iny fleet, in the face oi 
anenemy, 1s a disgrace, which, | be- 
lieve, never before happened toa Bris 
tich Admiral, nor could I have sup- 
posed it possible. My greatest com- 
fort, under Gal, is. that 1 have been 
supported by the officers, seamen, and 
marmes of t/is ship; for which, with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude, t 
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tequest you to accept my sineere 
flatter myself uch good 
mev result from vour sample, by 
bint ny those dk fo a 
sense the duty which they 
not only to their King and country, 
Dut ta themselves. 

British navy has been ever 
the support of that hberty which has 
peen handed down to ws bv our an- 
cestors, and whick trust we shall 
maintain to the latest posterity ; and 
that can only be done dy unanimity 
and obedience. ship’s company, 
and others who have distinguished 
themselves, by their loyalty and good 
order, deserve to be, and doubtless 
willbe, the favourites of a graicful 
country 3 they will also have trom 
their feelings a comfort 
which will be lasting, and not like the 
Meeting and false of those 
who have swerved from their duty. 

“Tt has often been my pride with 
you to look into the ‘Texel, and sce 

a foe which dreaded coming out to 
Bieet Us j—mMy piide 1s now humbled 
indeed! my feelings are not easily 
to be expressed !—cur cup has over- 
flowed, and made us wanton. The 
All-wise Providence has given us this 
as a warning, and U hope we shall 
improve by it, On Him then let us 
trust, where our cv/p security can be 
found. 1 find there are many good 
men among us; for my own pait, 
have had full ctntileinns of all in this 
ship; and once more beg to express 
ny approbation of your conduct. 

“¢ May God, who has thus far con- 
ducted you, continue to do so; and 
nav the British navy, the glory and 
support of our country, be restored 
to its avonted splendour, and be not 
Ouly the dbulcevaré of Britain, but the 
Terror or tie 

* But this can only be cfiicted by 
a strict adherence to our duty and 
wbevience 3 and let us preys that the 
Almighty God may keep us ta the 
tight way of thinking. 


§* God bless you ail.” 


Admiral Duwxcas spoke this to 
the crew of the Venerable, aad such 
othe: had it on them, that there 
Was nota a eve on their ret 

This address had no doubt a reat 
influence i preserving these 
ships in ther daty ; and though some 
she, whit symptoms of matmy broke out 
on board the Venerable, yet by a 
wise mnixture of firmness and lemty, 
they were soon suppressed. With 
this small force Adunral Dunean set 
sail tor the Pexel, and continued as 
before to watch the motions of the 
enemy. ‘Lhislast consisted of fiftcen 
sailof the line, besides frigates and 
sloops of wars yet Admiral Duncan 
piace at the entrance of 
the fbexel, where the channel was 
so narrow as to admit only of one 
ship passing at a tine, determin- 
ed to wait the issue, even of so 
uncgual a contest. Meantime, by 
making a variety of stgnals, he con- 
trived to deceive the enemy into the 


idea of his being in possession of 


much creater force. Admiral 
Wioter afterwards ownec, that he 
Tesel to beev 
biccked up by a force superior to 
his own. "Basins at length discover. 
ed his mistake, he resolved to come 
out, and had nad even made the’ six. 
nal for sailing ; but the wind sudden- 
iy changing, made the execution of 
this design impossible. Admiral 
Duncan was soon after joined by the 


Sans Pureil of $4, and te Russel of 


74 guns; and other shios quickly 
following, soon put an end to the 
inequality of force. The enemies 
of this country thus lost an oppor- 
tuaity of humbling the British name, 
the most favourable by far that had 
ever presented itself, 

No disposition was now manifest. 
ed by the enemy to come out, unti! 
some months atter, when the Britisik 
Admiral found himself under the ne- 
cesstty of returning to port, in or- 
cer to procure a supply of provision 
and naval stores. The Dutch flcet, 
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upon the imperious requisition, it 
would appear, of the French governs 
ment, took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to leave their harbours, tho’? 
with what precise object im Vic Wy 
seems never to have becn fully ascer- 
Sr ‘Thomas Troubndge, 
who was stationed to watch their mo- 
tions, gave immediate information of 
this movement to Admiral Duncan. 
"ihe Engphet fleet put to sea without 
clay, and on the eleventh of Octo- 
ber, about nine in the morning, are 
sivedin sight of the enemy, and came 
op with them atter a chace of three 
hours. Lhey were now returning 
rato port, and were about seven miles 
‘om ther own shore. The coast 
was shalhow, tor which their flat-bot- 


tained. 


tomed vescers were well adapted, and 
t! would have soon pat to Water 
ef so hath cepth, that our vessels, 
from ther ditierent construction, 
wonid have been unable to follow 
them. s\ quarter of an hour would 
have placed them in safety. Admiral 
Junean seeing that no time was to 
be lusi, instantly gave the stgnal for 
breaking the enemy’s line. ‘Uhe 
Dutch Admiral perceiving this in. 
ception, mace a stiynal tor his fleet to 
Ose, Which was done with the ut- 
most alacrity. Lhe Venerable, how- 
ever, Intending to engage the Dutch 
Aduural’s ship, forced its way be- 
tween that vesse: and the States 
General, by Crivine the latter out of 
the hing. It then lay along side of 
the former, entitled the Vryheid, on 
wos De Winter. 
‘Che combat lasted for about three 
hours, during whieh the Dutch 
fought with a desperate courage, 
worthy of better times and a better 
cause. About three o'clock, De 
Winter finding all further opposition 
fruitless, struck; and the weather 
soca after clearing up, it appeared 
that nine ships of the line and a frie 
gate had doncthe same. ‘The victory 
was now complete. 


Wi 


The neighbour- 
ig shores were covered with people 


who, in the deepest consternation, 
beheld the final destruction of that 
navy, which had been their pride and 
bulwak during so many ages. It 
deserves here to be particularly re. 
corded, that immediately on the ces. 
sation of the contest, the British 
Admiral having assembled his crew, 
knelt down, and with his own voice, 
returned thanks tothe God of Battles 
for the splended victory with which 
he had crowned his arms. It seems 
impossible to conceive a scene more 
sublime and affecting. 

About four o’clock in the after- 
noon De Winter was brought on 
board the Vencrable, and was re- 
ceived with all that refined courtesy, 
vhich distinguishes civilized warlare, 
Soon after, the two Admirals. sat 
down together to a game at picquet. 

The tollowing 1s the first: account 
of this memorable engagement, trans- 
mitted by Admnal Duncan himscl! 


Evan Nepean, £sg. 
Venerable, off tke Coast of Holland, 
the 12th of October, by Log (11th) 
Three P. M. Camperdown S, 
Light Alles, Wind N, by £. 
SIR, 

Ihave the pleasure to acquaint 
vou, for the information of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
that at nine o’clock this morning 1 
got sight of the Dutch fleet ; at halt 
past twelve I passed thro’ their line, 
and the action commenced, which has 
been very severe. ‘The Admiral’s 
ship is dismasted, and has struck, as 
have several others, and one 1s 01 
fire. 

I shall send Captain Fairfax with 
particulars the moment [ can spate 
him. Iam, SIR, 

Your most obedient, 
humble Servant, 
Avam Duncan: 

It is needless to enlarge on the ho- 
nours which awaited Admiral Dun- 
can on his return; the royal vit 
which he received on board the fleet ; 
his promotion to the peerage, with @ 
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ension accompanying ; the distin- 
uished manner in which he was re- 
ceived by the House of Lords ; and 
the marks of esteem conferred upon 
him by other eminent public bodies, 

Lhe fears entertained from the 
quarter of Holland, were in conse- 
quence of this victory nearly at an 
ak Elis Lordship, therefore, being 
now nearly seventy, and beginning 
to feel the infirmities of age, was 
prevailed upon by his friends to with- 
draw from active service, to the enjoy- 
ment of an honourable and well-earn- 
ed repose. Several of the succeeding 
years were spent with his family, 
chiefly in Edinburgh, or at his estate 
of Lundie. 

On the breaking out of the pre- 
sent wat, however, which wore for 
some time such an alarming aspect, 
he thought it his duty again to make 
a tender of his services, which were 
gladly accepted. But, on repairing 
to London, to make the necessary 
arrangements, he was seized with an 
attack of the same illness which af- 
terwards proved fatal. ‘The public 
were assured, and his friends probably 
endeavoured to persuade themselves, 
that this was merely the consequence 
of an accidental fall. Feeling, how- 
ever, his constitution materially af- 
fected, he felt a natural wish to re- 
turn to his family, and set out from 
London, accompanied only by one 
servant. At Cornhill, in Berwick- 
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RicHe excellent, Richt hie and 

mychty Prince, owre deerest 
uncle and brother. In eure maist 
harthe wyss, we recommend us unto 
you. Pleiss you understand that we 
being advertissit that certane personis 
upon oure bordouris of lewd demenor, 
Sic as in tymes bepast, wer grete oc- 
casionn of the unnatural besines that 
hes happynnit amangis us, wer 
baithe sterit to comit secrete robber- 
y's and theftis, quhairfore we caucit 


shire, on his way to Mr Buchan’s of 


Kello, the second shock came on, 
which he survived only for a few mus 
nutes. Tiis event happened on the 
4th of August 1804, in the 73d 
year of his aye. 

Lord Duncan’s figure was tall and 
majestic, being above six feet high, 
His countenance was expressive of 
magnanimity, joined with a great de- 
gree of candour and gentleness, His 
piety was sincere, and without os- 
tentation ; and Ins amiable virtucs 
made bien. umversally beloved in the 
circle of his private friends. 

We have alveady mentioned, that 
he lost his eldest son; the second, a 
very amiable and promising young 
man, died some years ago on his way 
to Lisbon; the tlind son, Kobert, 
has succeeded to the tithe and estate, 
the fourth has, ike his father, enga- 
ged in the naval profession, 

Lord Duncan Ieft five daughters. 
The eldest, to whom he was peculiar- 
ly attached, was married to his entire 
satisfaction, to Sir Hew Dalrymple 


Hamilton, a gentleman possessed of 


extensive property in different parts 
of Scotland. ‘Phe second has, since 
his death, been married to Major Fer- 
guson, nephew and heir to Sir Adam 
Ferguson of Kilkerran, Bart. The 
present Lord Dunean has lately mar- 
ried Miss Janet Dalrymple, sister to 
his brother-in-law, Sir Hew Dalrym. 


ple Hamilton. 


sic diligence be maid, that ane grete 
parte of theme wer apprehendit, and 
put to extreme punitionn for thair 
falts ; and purposit harafter to mak 
farder ‘ond be secrete inquisition 
uponn all oure bordouris uponn the 
remanent of the saidis malefuctours ; 
and that all the occasionn of the saidis 
displessrs sal be alntirlie extingul. 
Quhairthrou ony spark of unkynduis 
mycht rysst betuix us, ThaivEnve deer- 
est uncle, we have thecht guide to 


' 
‘ 
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advertis you heirof, that ye mycht 
gif strait comand end charge to youre 
wardains and offietariis of your bor- 
ders, that nane of the satdis ninlefac- 
towis wer resset avdit nor supportt 
be ony of youre subjectis, hke 2s in 
maner we sali nocht to 
co for oure parte, uponn all oure bor- 
dours gif ony of your * * ® 
* * praying you that ye will caus 
thesamyn * * * with 
diligence forder mycht it stand with 
your plessr that your Ires of licence 
wet had that your heges mycht sei} 
parte of thair geldingis to eure sui- 
tours tor interchange of others co- 
modites Of our realine, Or money as 
thai conth aggre amangis thame sel- 
feis, becaus thai ar of grettare quan- 
tite than ours ar, we wold be glad 
thanot tor seing the sa establi- 
eit, beturx us, oure realmes, and sub- 
jects, and oure myndis joynit in ane, 
will to the indissoluble observationn 
thairot, we think that mutuale con- 
nectionn and interchange suid be had 
amange us of sic thingis as wer prot. 
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fittable or plesand to athir of us, 
but the ¢ grete hurt of ony of ue , Our 
realmes, or Comonn wele thair tag 
to the proximate of oure bluce and 
viemite of oure cuntreis dois aper. 
tene; and at your desire we sal be 
reddy to do sichke quhen ever it 
pleiss you to call; thamfore Richt 
excellent, Richt hie and 
prince, our derrest uncle and bru- 
ther, we pray God have evir in his 
keping. Subscrunt with our hand, 
and given under oure signete. at 
Edinburgh, the xxix day of De. 
cember, and of oure regnne the xxit 


year. 


* Yor. lovying bruther and nephe, 

L. S. «James Rex.” 
(Superscription.) 

“Yo the richt excellent, Riclit 
hie and mychty prince, oure derrest 
uncle and bruther, the King of Ing- 
Jand, cie.”? 


* * The asterisks denote that the 
MS. is damaged in those places, ows 
ing to its having been folded. 


Remarks on t'e Doctrine that “Dear Provisions make Curar Larovr,” 


the Editor. 


SIR, 
i Am one of those useful, tho’ de- 
spiscd beings, who earn my bread 
byt the sweat of my sometimes 
Gualiiy ef a barnman, sometimes 
ofa dyker, &c. &c. and have had 
enough ado to keep the boat’s head 
mthe wind, these fifty years I have 
lived in the world. Poor, however, 
2s Tam, LT have long had a share of 
your miscellany, which read 
with great attention, In that of 
September last, p. 666, I see @ pro- 
position advaneed by Aurieta, which 
T conceive to be not only repugnant 
to truth, but iniurious to me and the 
ether knichts of the spade and ail, 
17. that Cear provisions make cheap 
tabour, and chean provisions dear la- 


eo. Ae 


brow, 


As the best way of refuting a 
false proposition, 1s to proces: d with 
it as if it were atrue one, I shal! 
here take that method, and deduce 
the following natural and icontro- 
vertible inferences, 1 believe I should 
have called them corollartes. 

179. Provisions are much Geare? 
than they were a century ago, there- 
fore labour is at present much cheap- 
er than it was a century ago. Quod 
crat Gemonstrandum. 

2d>. a dozen centuries 49? 
labour was much lower than at pie: 
sent, therefore provisions must at thar 
period have been much higher than 
now, uod crat Cemonstrandum. 

3tio. In Russia, Sweden, &c. Pro- 


visions are much cheaper than 19 
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On dear Provisions 


Britain, and therefore the price of la- 
bour is much higher there than here. 
(Quod erat demonstrandum. 

ata. As every increase ta the price 
of prevision catises a proportional 
decrease in the value of laoour, we 
see the labourer who, two centuries 

ago, earned 2d. per day now earning 
only r-20th part of that sum, Quod 
erat demonstrandum. 

[ shall, in the next place, advert to 
the proofs adduced in support of this 
wouderful hypothesis, viz. the recuc- 
tion which took place in the price 
of labour in 1799 and 1807. re- 
currence to these unfortunate and 
disastrous years does little credit to 
Ruricola’s tead, and far less to his 
heart. Unfavourable seasons, and 
calamitous events, have sometimes 
eceurred, which, by raising the price 
of provisions to an exorbitant piteh, 
have fora short time totally unhinged 
the balance, and destroyed the just 
and equitable reciprocal proportion 
which naturally exists betwixt labour 
and subsistence. 

This was remarkably the case mn 
the years above mentioned. grim 
tyrant, was then marching 
across the Jand with terrific strides, 
and the question among us labourers 
was not, whether we could then ob- 
tain a reasonable remuneration for 
our labour, but whether we could 
by any possible means preserve our 
lives till the arrival of better times. 
Similar instances are numerous in 
the page of history. At the siege 
of Samaria, Ruricola might have 
inade his fortune by a dead horse, 
and have had the whole inhabitants 
work a month to him for a firlot of 
Pigeon’s dung. These were the glori- 
ous times indeed for selling provisions, 
or hiring servants, but the very unfit- 
test in the annals of mankind, for 
regulating ihe reciprocal ratio be- 
twixt the value of labour and sub- 
sistence. During the calamitous 
years above mentioned, every other 
consideration was sacrificed by us 
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labourers to that of preserving our 
lives, and the farmers Lemg in pos- 
session al the one thing needful, 
made us work to them tor some- 
thing Jess than our meat. Still 1 
maintain, that from the distresstul 
and humiliating conditions which, 
from the pressure of the crisis we were 
oblived to accept, no other fair in- 
ference can be drawn, than that a 
man will submit to avy thing rather 
than starve. “here 1s more truth 
m the generality of our adaves, than 
asupericial glance can at first sight 
discover.  Kuricola himeeif says, 
‘¢ Another notion is very preva- 


ler tamongrus, but still worse found- 
a viz. that corap provisions rate 


cheap labcur.? We further tells US, 
that the very reverse is the case, not- 
withstanding which, the whole ma- 
nutacturing interest believe in it as 
agate as in any other article in 
the erecd, and T shall add, they have 
as ceod a ween , the one as well 
the other being founded on the basis 
of incontrovertible truth. 

A dav labourer is the most. use- 
ful of ali animals. ven the horse 
cannot compete with him. Wirth. 
out hin the operations of the world 
could not be carried en. Bat it as 
equally truce, that without beeessary 
food he could perform no operation 
at all. 62 bolls of meal are reckoned 
necessary to make water brose for him 
atwelvemonth., his, in ordinary 
seasons, might cost about L.5. In 
18eo it would have cost Lyrs. 
‘Lhus the single article of a servant’s 
meal cost triple its ordinary amount. 
As this quantum sufficit cannot be 
dispensed with, the labourer must 
have it cost what it will, and had the 
prices of 1800 become stationary 
and permanent, the price of labour 
must have risen in the same ratio. 
Fortunately the pressure was only 
temporary, and things naturally re- 
verted to their former equilibrium. 
An increase in the value of labour 
as inseparably follows an increzs¢ 1p 
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the value of subsistence, as the sha- 
cow follows the substance. Had 
this not been the case, there would 
have been neither weaving, nor sail- 
tug, nor ploughing tm Britain these 
hundred years. A man working for 
3d, a-day and paying 3s. for a peck 
of meal, would have been a pheno- 
menon indeed. 

Ruricola seems totally to have 
mistaken ihe merits of the year 
3850, and if he will listen to me, I 
will explain the mystery. Though 
a rise in the price of provisions 1s in- 
separably followed by a rise im the 
price of labour, yet the former al- 
ways takes the lead, andthe latter 
follows sometimes at more or less 
distance. he effect must be pre- 
ceded by the cause. The year 18co 
caused an immense rise in the value 
of subsistence, which would neccs- 


sarily have been followed by a rise 
in the value of labour, but before 
this natural effect could take place, 
general famine marched off, and vic- 
tual reached its former level. Whe year 
1800 therefore lasted long enough 
to produce the cause; but this cause 
being only temporary, disappearcd 
before the effect could possibly fol- 
low. Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
fin Angus Barnmay. 
Brose-hall, 
10th March, 1805. t 


P. S. Queritur. Ifa rise in the 
price of provisions has a natural ten- 
dency to depress the value of labour, 
by what means has it come to pass 
that the price of labour is at present 


higher than it was a thousand years 
ago? 


On certain Errata in the Scors Macazine. 


To the Ediéor. 


Sik, 
;HLOUGHL your miscellany be 
in ceneral conducted with com- 
parative correctness 5 vet, Im peru. 
ui its contents for some vears past, 
! find that you are not, more than 
your newhbours, free from errers of 
the press. “Phese errors, when no 
one can mistake your meaning, or 
when it makes ait nonsense, might 
be pa sd over oan silence ; but 
whea they mvolve either facts or per- 
sons, may have the effect of mislead. 
Ing posterity when turning over your 
Macazine tor long past occurrences. 
‘This 1s more hkely to be done, as 
you very seldom correct: your mis- 
tekes by an Errata. Perhaps you 
think this unnecessary, as exposing 
your blunders to persons who would 
iot otherwise observe them; but 
L would recommend the practice to 
vou as the best and only apology 
you can make to the public. As 
att inst 


Stance of vour laaccuracy. on a 


late occasion, you inserted a Roya: 
proclamation for a Public National 
Feast; and though I have paid par- 
ticular attention to the times and 
the manners since that period, | 
have never observed that it took 
place. Nay, from the pressure ot 
war, and the high price of provi- 
sions, 1 thought with myself that 
it was a very improper time for such 
an entertainment taking place. On 
reading farther down, however, ! 
found it was a thing the very reverse 
of what you held it out to be; 
and mstead of being regaled with @ 
feast, we were enjoined to fast. 
But, Mr Editor, this 1s not the 
only error you have committed; 1 
comparison with others, it is slight 
and trivial. You gave notice, not 
long ago, of asermon to be preached 
for the sins of the clergy. Now, 5it, 
though that respectable body have, 
no coubt, failings like other men, 
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vet Lcannot think thatasermon would 
have been appointed to be preached 
for their sins, as being greater than the 

bulk of their congregation’s. Sir, let 
me tell you, you should be very cauti- 
ons in throwing out reflectionsagainst 

either religion or its ministers ; as, in 
this age of infidelity, it may give 
too much occasion to the i gnorant 
and the prejudiced, to speak “lightly 
ofthese serious matters. 

In another place, Sir, you men- 
tion, that a certain honourable gen- 
tleman had lost his sea/ in the House 
of Commons. Did you mean, Sir, 
by that paragraph, to insinuate that 
there were any pick-pockets in that 
august assembly ; or, do you 6up- 
pose, if there had been any such, 
they would not have taken the watch 
also? In consulting contemporary 
magazines for the truth of this as- 
sertion, L found, that instead of seal 
it should have been seat. 

On another occasion, Sir, you gave 
us what you were pleased to call 
acollection of stale papers; although 
the papers which you call by this 
name were highly interesting, and 
regarded a question of peace and war. 
Many were disposed to think, by 
seeing the title affixed to this com- 
munication, that you were hazarding 
a reflection against his Majesty’s 
ministers or satirizing their delay 
in not producing them sooner for the 
sitistaction of the public. The ti- 
tle should have been, if nota wilful 
error of yours, Mr Editor, Stave 
Papers. am disposed, for my own 
part, however, to think that it was a 
wilful mistake ; for, in the same ma- 
gazine, in notifying the departure of 
a fleet, destined for some important 
expedition, you said it would fa in 
a jew weeks. Sir, these errors are 
not trifliag, they may have the worst 

1ifluence in Society, by leading peo- 
ple ast tray in their opinions; and by 
encauraging many to look up to 
thoce who guide she with too 
lita! ie respect, 


In one of your paragraphs announ- 
cing the marriage of a person ot 
distinguished rank, you said he set 
out tor lis seat in the country, to 
solace himself with the fays of ma- 
trimony. Sir, this error was a dar- 
gerous one, and though your bache- 
lors may sometimes sneer and jest at 
this happy state, vet, Sir, let me tell 
you, the wisest nations have always 
encouraged marriage, for the best 
of moral and political purposes. 1 
am airaid you yourself, Sir, have nor 
entered into this holy state, else you 
would not have, likewise, ia addition 
to the foregoing, inserted a new me- 
thod of managing domestic fools. 
Sir, this alarmed not a few husbands, 
and surprised myself not a little, till, 
on reading a littie farther, I found 
that it should have been foaw/s. 

Sir, [ have seen you make the 
chief of the government in India, 
the thief of the government. ‘This 
was a serious charge ; ; but from the 
known character of the governor at 
that time, every person disregarded 
your insinuation ; and from well-at. 
tested facts we know, that the af. 
fairs in India are not ‘cted on a 
worse footing than formerly. 

In alate case, decided before an 
illustrious court, you made two res- 
pectable judges compare noses instead 
of notes; and when the blaze of pa- 
triotiom burst out at the beginning 
of the present war, and all ranks 
were arming, you said, that an hon- 
ourable person had left the House of 
Commons and was goue to the d—T/ 
with his regiment. suppose in 
this case some of your 1 letters in the 
word alluded to had been left out ; 
but although some penetrating peo- 
ple might read dri//, yet many oth. 
ers would take it mp ia‘a very dilfer- 
ent sense. 

Sir, It would be endless to enu- 
merate all the mistakes which you 
have committed. ‘Enough I trast 
have been pointed out, to show you 
the danger of passing these public 

errors 
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errors Witnout a icknow- 
cts they 
nave nei- 
ther time nor inclination to 


and the bad ette 


may have among those 


led sement ; 


gate the truth. What must the 1g- 
porant think of the vot- 
supply for gs,0c0 ftatlors, in- 
stead ot saslors a beautiful country, 
covered for hundreds of mules with 
the finest ordre, instead of verdure ! 


Ing a 
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On the IMpROVEMENTS and Pu 


IR, 


‘INCE you thought my former 

communication worthy of inser- 
tion im your valuable miscellany, I 
shall now resume the subject, refer- 
ting to my former letter for preli- 

What J shall first take notice of 
at present as our truly venerable 
High Church, or, to speak more pro- 
Saint Giles?’s. Few people 
will contemplate this as it) pow 
ng thanktul that 
yooths are remo 
without praving 


peniy 
stands, without be: 
the odious Luckent 
ved; and as few 


that the remaining huge pile ot 
builamg, nearest to the high street 
were specdilvy removed also. ‘This 
we hope will soon be the case, 
since ‘there seems to be no good 
reason that it should not. We would 
mave noticed the other remaining 
tig, the Prison, a similar 
janner; but are aware of the ob- 


q 
the old prisou Cannot 


pulled down, until the new one 


But supposing those prefatory mat- 
ters, wn must occur to every pere 
n, to be got over; I now come to 


ai matt of much 


wreater import. 
front to- 
warcs the north of the whole pie 


| 
rina hits i ile 


of building which composes the 
{ ’ 


ward, moa very great dk 


gree; but 
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On the improvement of Edinburgh, 


and your noticing a charitable 
vision tor the wives and children. 
soldiers, in which you entreat the 
humane to come torward and contri- 
bute their mice. 
Hoping, Sir, that 
more attention to these things li iue 
ture, J am, 
With much respect, 
Yours, &c. 


you w|i 


sLic of EninpuasH. 


in my humble opinion might be re- 
medicd so effectually, at a very mo- 
derate expence, as to constitute one 
of the principal ornaments of out 
city, and this too in one of its prin- 
cipal parts. And the way in which 
would propose toe do this, would 
be by following the same planas has 
been done with many of the — 
pal Gothte buildings in England; 
vin. getting some person of ae 
kill in Gothic architecture, to tur- 
nish a plan for dres 


ven a man, for 


Wyatt, or px 
of Yo 


haps, 


ing up the whole; 
as Mr 
rhaps even Mr Carr, 
tk. Que hundred pounds, per- 
to the first of these gentlemen, 
who is undoubtedly the most cele 
brated artist in this line of 
present in the Island, ] am confident 
would procure a plan of embellish- 
ment, which at a very moderate €x- 
pence would render St Giles’s of 
Edinburgh one of the most respects 
hie-looking Gothie churches which 
have, and a most beautiful addi 
Non to the grandeur of the appear- 
oce of our fine high street. 

Indeed were the different paifry 
small shops removed which are eve- 
ry way attached to the Church, in 2 
manner so sacrilegious would almost 
say—the building itself brushed up, 
—-and the windows all neatly new- 


instance, 


anv at 


glazed with uniform Jozenge-cu' 
giass, the wuncing wor d make 34 
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wonderfully decent appearance. But 
the plan of embellishment 1 have 
hinted at would be the grand mat- 
ter. Let any oa consider what 
Mr W. has lately done on the Ca. 
thedral of Durham, and then he may 
be able to judge of what might be 
done on St Giles’s; and since the 
insides of the different Churches 
have been lately repaired in so ele- 
gant and judicious a manner, surely 
it were to be wished that their exte- 
terior appearance should be made 
somewhat decent at least; which 
some of them cannot be ed to be 
at present. Desides, what we are 


now speaking of, ts, In fact, the 
High Church of Scotiand, and con- 
sequently ought to be put into suita- 
ble condition. 

It is impossible to quit this subject 
without ——— a wish that the 
remaining useless and ruineus build. 
ings near the Council Chamber were 
speedily pulled down also—we have 
great hopes of that fine opening 
heing g some day converted to admira- 
ble wd useful purposes. I add no 
more at present, but remain, 

SIR, 
Your constant reader, 
Censor Minutiarum. 


CevesriaL PHenomena for May 1805. 


Wednesday, May 

6 hive third satellite of Jupiter will 
immerge into his shadow at 8 m- 
nutes and 19 seconds after 11 o’clock 
in the evening, and after continuing 
eclipsed for the space of 1°..9'..19"5 
it will emerge from the shadow of 
the at 17 minutes and 35 se- 
conds after one o’clock next morning. 
While the third satellite ts eclipse d, 
the second will immerge into the sha- 
dow of jupiter at 4g minutes and 19 
seconds after 12 o’clock in the even- 


Thursday, May 2d. 

The frst satellite of Jupiter will 
immerge into his shadow at 12 mi- 
nutes and 42 seconds after 10 o’clock 
in the evening. 

About half an hour after this im- 
mersion the second and third satellites 
ot Jupiter will be in conjunction on 
the eastern side of the p'anet, the 
fourth is then situated on the same 
side ata greater distance. 

Friday, May 3d. 

About a quarter of an hour before 
o'clock in the evening the frst 
and second satellites of Jupiter will be 
In conjunction on the right hand of 
the planer, the third and fourth are 
situated onthe other side, the fourth 
deing farthest from Jupiter. 


Saturday, May ati. 

The planet Mars will be in qua- 
crature with the sun at 6 0’clock in 
the morning, and the diffcrence of 
their longitudes will be exactly three 
signs. 

Menday, May 6th. 

The moon will eclipse Lesmir, a 
star of the gth magnitude, situated in 
the fore leg of the Lion, in longitude 
4°..26°..36/..5” and latitude 3°..55'.. 


20 south. The star willimmerge be- 
hind the obscure limb of the mocn 
at 39 minutes after 7 o’clock in the 
evening, at which time it is situated 
about Oo minutes to the south of the 
moon’s centre; and after continuing 
eclipsed tor the space of 15.9’ the 
star will emerge from behind the en- 
oe limb of the moon at 46 mi- 
nutes after 8 o’clock in the evening, 
when placed about 2} minutes 
south of the moon’s centre. At 
the time of this occultation the en- 
enlightened is to the obscure part of 
the moon’s disc as 7.145 to 4.855. 
The moon’s horizontal parallax wall 


-be 58'..5", her horizontal semidiame- 


ter 15’..49', and the time of her south- 
ing 6"..48'. 
Tuesday, May 7th. 
The planet Saturn is at present 
situated in longitude 
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and latitude 2°..43’ south. His de- 
clination is 1°..39’, and he souths a- 
bout 40 minutes after g o'clock in 
the evening. 


Wednesday, May 8th. 


The planet Mercury will be sta- 

tionary in longitude 2%..2°..18'..49". 
Thursday, May ott. 

The second satellite of Jupiter will 
immerge into his shadow at §2 mi- 
nutes after 2 o’clock in the morning. 

On the same day, about 5 minutes 
and 57 seconds after 3 o’clock in the 
morning, the f/ird satellite will im- 
merge into the shadow of Jupiter. 

On the same day, the frst satellite 
of Jupiter will immerge into his sha- 
dow at 5 minutes and 44 seconds 
after 12 o’clock in the evening. 

Saturday May 11th. 

The Georsium Sivvs is at pre- 
§ ent situated in longitude 6%..17°.. 
38'..13”, and latitude 39 minutes 
Its declination is 6°..20/..5” 
south, and it souths at 59 minutes 
after g o'clock in the evening. 

Thursday, May 16th. 

The Moon will eclipse a Sagitta- 
rit; astar of the gth magnitude, situ- 
ated in ai bow of the Archer, inlongi- 
tude -36'..25", and latitude 2°.. 
The star will im- 
merge behind the enlightened limb 
of the moon at 30 minutes after 12 
‘clock in the evening, when it is pla- 
ced about 2} minutes to the North 
of the Moon’s centre. After re- 
maining echpsed for 1°..23’, the star 
will emerge from behind the obscure 
simb of the Moon at §3 minutes 
after one o’clock next morning, at 
which time it is situated about 30 
seconds to the North of the Moon’s 
center. About the middle of this 
eccuitation the enlightened is to the 
obscure part of the Moon’s disc, as 
10.528 to 1.272. ‘The Moon’s ho- 
rizonta parallax is then 54.10!’ 
her horizontal diameter 
andthe time of her sox thing 25.4 ¢/, 


Celestial Phenomena for May 18o5. 


Friday, ‘lay 17th. 
At 59 minutes and §,4 seconds af. 


ter one o’ciock 1m _ the morning tlie 
Grst satellite of Jupiter will immerse 
into his shadow. 

On the same day, a little before 
11 o'clock in the evening, the second 
and fourth satellites of Jupiter will 
be in conjunction on the Eastern sid+ 
of his disc. 

Sunday, May 19th. 

The planet Mercury will arrive 

at his inferior conjunction with the 


Sun at 5 minutes after 5 o’clock in 
the evening. 


Tuesday, May 2131. 


The Sun willenter the sign Gemi- 
niat 54 minutes after one o'clock in 
the afternoon, and his longitude will 
then be favo signs. 


Thursday, May 234. 


About 47 minutes after two o’- 
clock in the morning the planet |u- 
piter will be in opposition to the 
Sun, The longitude of the Sun be- 
ing then 2*..2°..29'..29", that of Ju- 
piter will be 8°..2°..23 10623", his fa- 
titude is then 5§8’..43” north, and he 
will come to the meridian at 35 mi- 
nutes after 11 0’clock in the evening. 


Saturday, May 25th. 


The frst satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge from behind his shadow at 
32 minutes and 2 seconds after 12 
o’clock in the evening. 


Sunday, May 26th. 


About 33 minutes and 31 seconds 
after 11 o’clock in the evening, the 
second satellite of Jupiter will e¢- 
merge from behind his shadow. 


M:nday, May 27th. 

The planet Venus will arrive at 
her superior conjunction with the 
Sun at 47 minutes after 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Thursday, May 3 
The planet Jupiter will be in con- 


tio! 
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junction with 8 Scorpionis, a star of 
the second magnitude, situated in lon- 
gitude $°..0°..25'..29", the latitude 
of Jupiter being 5$/..29" North, and 
that ot 8 Scorpionis 1°..2'..18" North; 


the nearest approach of their centers 

will be 3'..49”, and the planet will 

pass to the south of the star. 
Murrayfield, 


April 25. 1805. D. B. 


Memcirs of the Progress of Manuractures, CHEmMIsTRy, SCIENCE, and 


the Fine 


HE following new and simple 
process for separating gold and 
silver from the baser metals, has been 
communicated to the Soctety of Arts 
by Dr Dyce of Aberdeen. Flatten 
the impure, or compound metal, so 
as to expose as great a surface as 
possible, and having cut it into small 
pieces, put the whole into a crucible, 
along with two parts of powdered 
manganese. When thecontents of the 
crucible are fused, remove it from the 
fre, and having allowed it to cool, the 
mixture will be fonnd converted into 
a biownish powder or oxide. Ha- 
ving mixed this powder with an e- 
qual proportion of pounded glass, 
submit it, in a crucible, to a heat 
sufficient for its fusion, and the per- 
tect metals will be found at the bot- 
tom in a state of extreme purity. 
The magnetical pyrites, a species 
of martial pyrites, which has the re- 
markable property of strong magne- 
tic polarity, has been chemically ex- 
imined by Mr Hatchett, F. R.S. 
He wished to determine whether it 
18 a sulphurate of iron inherently en- 
dowed with the magnetical property, 
or a sulphurate in which particles of 
tue ordinary magnetical iron ore are 
simply, but minutely interspersed. 
The first of these conjectures he 
found to be true, and concluded in 
general, from his experiments, that 
iron, When combined with a consi- 
derable portion of sulphur, is not on- 
ly capable of receiving the magnetic 
property, but is thereby enabled to 
retain it, and thus becomes a com- 
piete magnet :—that iron, combined 
with 46 per cent. of sulphur, is ca- 
pablo of heing taken up by a mag- 


ARTS. 


net, whilst iron combined with 52 
per cent. or more, of sulphur, (altho’ 
likewise in the metallic state) does 
not sensibly effect the magnetic nee- 
dle ;—and that the capacity of iron 
for magnetic action 1s probably de- 
stroyed by a certain proportion of 
sulphur, whose effects, tho’ little sen- 
sible at 46 per cent. are absolute in 
this distinction of magnetic infldence 
before it amounts to 5 2.——100 grains 
of the magnetical pyrites 1s composed 
of 36.50 grains of sulphur, and 63.50 
of iron ; and its specific gravity at 
65° of Fahrenheit is 4518. 

It appears from the experiments 
of Sir Joseru Banxs on the blight 
in corn, that though the seeds of 
blighted corn afford but little flour, 
they are as good for sowing as the 
plumpest samples ; and that the flour 
ia the shrivelled grain is amply suf- 
ficient to nourish the minute plants 
till they take root. considera- 
ble expence therefore will be saved 
by adopting this practice, as three 
bushels of blighted corn will go as 
far as four bushels of large grain. 
These sentiments, however, have 
been controverted by very able agri- 
culturists. 

Mr Bippre of Birmingham has 
ascertained the specific gravity of 
mercury ina solid state to be 15.612, 
at about 40 degrees below zero in 
Fahrenheit’s scale; while the same 
mercury in a fluid state had the spe- 
cific pravity 13.545, when the ther- 
mometer stood at 47 degrees above 

By means of the mechanism for 
the direction of aerostatic machines, 
invented by Professor Danzet oi 
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Hamburgh, he is said to have ob- 
tained a progress, in a right line of 
twelve feet per second, o: 3 leagues 
per hour, tho’ he did not brug more 
than half his means intoactiou. The 
principles of this important inven- 
tion will be found in his pamphlet, 
entitled, Basis of the Mechanism 
for the direction of aerostatic Ma- 
chines.’’ 

An improved mill, for grinding 
painters’ colours, has been invented 
by Mr James Rawtinson, of Der- 
by. It prevents the operator from 
inhaling the noxious and poisonous 
volatile parts of the patwe. and grinds 
the colours much quicker and finer 
than any method hitherto adopted. 
‘Phe inventor was rewarded by the So- 
ciety of Arts, in whose transactions, 
for 804, a farther account of it 
will be found. 

“AL new and accurate method of 
pankios the balance of atime-keeper 
has been invented by Mr W. Har- 
ny of ishngton. Various methods 
have been employed for stopping the 
balance at certain limits beyond its 
natural arch of vibration ; but they 
were so complicated, when compared 
with the method of Mr Hardy, that 
the time-keeper was often as much 
injured by them as if it had not been 
banked at all. The inventor was re- 
warded with 30 guineas by the So- 
ciety of Arts, in whose memoirs, for 
1804, a fuller description of the in- 
vention will be found. 

M. Ricurer, who has been em. 
ployed in examining the nature of 
nichel, assertsthat it 1s more suscepti- 
ble of attraction by the magnet than 
tron. He found, that in the purest 
state in which it has been hitherto 
obtained, it contains a great deal of 
copper; and he has discovered a sure 
method of freeing it from that me- 
tal, which is not yet made public. 
Nichel, ina pure state, is exceedingly 
malleable, and almost as brilliant as 


ofa different nature, with solutions 


Kvaprotu has found, that solu. 
tions of metallic oxides in- alkalies 
are as easily precipitated ta the metal- 
hic state, by other metals solubic in 
the same salts, and likewise by phos. 
phorus, as metallic sulutions are, 

While BucHotz was examiniag 
Gehlen’s method of separating iron 
and manganese by the aid of succi- 
nate of potash, he found that suc- 
cinate of iron oxidated at a auniiywn. 
is entirely decomposed by boiling i: 
with distilled water, so that the wa 
ter dissolves the acid with an inap- 
prectable quantity of oxide. 

The celebrated Votta is said to 
have lately constructed different piles 


composed merely of saline substanc 


S 


of which he impregnated dises of 
bones, 

3RUGNATELLE has lately applied 
Galvanism to the gilding of medals. 
He gilt, in a complete manner, two 
large silver ones, by bringing them 
into communication, by means of a 
steel wire, with the negative pol ot 
a Voltaic pile, and keeping them, one 
after the other, immersed in ammo- 
niuret of gold, newly made, and will 
saturated, 

M. Piazzi of Palermo, the dis- 
coverer of one of the new plancts, 
states in a letter to Delalande, that 
he has observed a chanye of one, two, 
or three seconds in the fixed stars ; 
according to the situation of the 
earth in its orbit. Uf the annual 
parallax of the fixed stars really 2- 
mounts to 3 seconds, it thence follow: 
that their distance is not seven mil- 
lions of millions of leagues. We are 
apt, however, to suspect the accura- 
cy of the preceding statement, pat- 
ticularly when we consider that the 
celebrated Dr Bradley, with the aid 
of the most accurate instruments, W435 
not able to discover a parallax, cve! 
of cone second. 

Murrayfield, D. B. 
Jpril 25. 1805. 
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pearance, tue Caris- 
t 


wns here Was a sect \secetics, wh ' 


¥ d and abilsé the pre 
} 
the asp ts Were t 


enthusiasm which represeut man 
sa crimimal, and God as a tyrant. 
Whether it was that thoy wished to 
mnitate the severe virtucs at the Py- 
thavyorean school, or blended wit 
uch sentiments a mistaken interpre- 
ation of some texts of scripture, it 
certain, that the most abstemio 
stoic, the gravest Pythagorean, ort! 
most churlish cynic, neve: 
strioped them in theirenthnsiastic ¢2 
reer. While the balance yet trein. 
hled between the peer of 
Christianity and Paganism, the | 
of victory, an id fear of diswiace, kept 
every one within the bounds of  rea- 
son and Cecency. Sut when the 
mer obtained the preference, and be- 
gan to bask in the sunshiae of pros- 
perity, these Ascetics, perhaps 
flended at livin, peace, fled from 
1 profane and degenerate world to 
perpetual solitude and religious so- 
ety. They aimed at treading in 
the footsteps of the prophets who 
had retired to thedesert, without con- 
idering their motives, or the neccs- 
sity which urged them to such a 
measure. Egypt, the fruitful pa- 
rent of superstition, amorded the fret 
amples sof the monastic life. The o- 
ginal and intrepid fanaticism of 
tony, anilliterate youth of the low: 
parts of Thebais, drew the attention 
of the indolent natives. His well 
tried enthusiasm and supertor sancti- 
ty had a powerful effect upon the 
1gnorant minds of the vulgar. © Vro- 
fic colonics of menks multiplied, 
with rapid encrease, on the sands of 
Ly bia, among the rocks of Thebais, 
and in the cities ofthe Nile.” Like 
Gprikr8o5. 
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CATHOLIC 
379.) 
the first of the Muvypelans 
they «a all the land, and 
spread tucir baleful influence over 
every neieh no country. itha- 
é . 
nas De th t al iend of An 
tony, Carried ti é seeds ot 
riot ‘ it it 5 to Rome. 
Lia | aerenerat 
9 j i) te. a 
On i\ ae } <q 
root, and up witn astonisia: 
. 
1 
the Gisyust of otucrs, Gave it a cor 
ept: and they rett- 
Ut! world to conve = with? 
Vell, TALE Venom envy iT 
cad rankled 1b thei 
licurts. Some, [ doubt not, embra- 


ced it, through conviction ; but the 
number of these must have been bet 
few ; it, however, opered an as 
not only to such as were disgusted 
Ie world, but also to those 
whose crimes called for vengeance 
from the laws which they had brok- 


en She female nund, which in ge- 


—— is devoid of that firmness aud 
tedfast resolution ever necessary to 
it sate in and uncommon 
eventy, listened with vidi ly and 
thusiastic rapture to the tale of ou 
perstition, Mothers and virgins 
forgot or despised tne laws of ne 
ture; they deserted their husbands 
to become the spouses of heaven; 
they forsook their children to become 
the guardians of a race rejected by 
the world; and their prevailing fot- 
bics might be flattered, by the ap 
platise which their wl 
thy, or liberality, or beauty, macht 
excite”? ‘The monks plicd, with 
importunity, the rich 
znd liberal widows of Rome, to 
leave, m iheir dechuing 
care of earthly objects to others who 
had experienced less of their vanity, 
and to devote thew lives and thet 
poscessions to the service of God and 
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And too frequently their 


val pith of the first 


enjoying plenty and res 


keen eve of avarice can dice 
Theans to suit every pose and watch 
every event that nay he turned toa 
fit: even into the lo cells « 

the montzs at) found ats way, while 
ambition aspned at a higher 


in proportion as US wings wete 


cesied dark shade ot lit. 


critical hun itv. 2&2 TER 


Ned Vil H G thie hod, thic safes 
ot th ulewhichshut outthe heht 
i vature tram thet fastidious eves, 
ught appear eligible and necessary 
mii butthe influx of wealth, the hope of 
preferMene, ANG Sp.encor o the 
patriarchal throne, stimulated the sul- 
| Mind of by far the greatest 
< 
part, to orasp at which 
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n fo the yucrease O: we 
KS spread 


NCW swarms OF mon 
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cives thro’ every region of A. 
| neirs was tne traie 


Europe. T 
A 


et dao i tric Wi ch they 
d among the wondering and 


multitude, at d wherever they 
ther abode the genius of super- 


tition accompanied them. 
pence of leaving their 
world, which was at first ¢ranted to 
ii ee the monks, was afterwards denied 
them. They were obliged to remain 
within the precincts of then cell, nor 
lurst yo abroad without an at- 
tendant as a spy upon their wor’'s 
ard actions. The shohtest effence 
which they might ¢ Was Correc. 
dise Col lement, extra- 
gue of the 


establishment of the Roman Cathulic Retigisii. 


most heimous crimes. Vheir faith ang 
pattence were exercised by tasks of a 
most cxtravagant and impracticable 
nature; and their zeal and Willing. 
ness to obey was estimated by th: 
perpetration of crimes which wature 
shudders to relate. The ireedom of 
the mind, the source of ever Y ypehere 
ous and rational sentiment, was de- 
stroyed by the habits of credulity 
and submission ; and the m 
tue vices of a devout 
ly followed the faith aud 3 assions ot 
his ecclesiastical supe ie. it would 
be superfiuous to give a detail of their 
manner, Occupation, dress, und sup- 
crstrtion, 

They were all extravagant, and 
rose, or sunk, in equal “extremes, 
from the natural dispositions of the 
human mind. he solitude and the 
manner in which they lived encieased 
their original = which were all 
conceale a under the appearance of 
devotion. ‘ They assembled in the 
evening, and were awakened in the 
night for the public worship of the 
monastery. The precise moment was 
determined by the stars, which are 
seldom clouded in the serene sky of 
Sgypt 3;.and a rustic horn or trum- 
pet, the signal of devotion, twice 
tatersupted the vast silence of the 
cesert. Even sleep, the last refuge 
of the ur unhappy, was rigorously mee- 
‘The vacant ‘house of the 
monk rolled heavily along vigor’ 
busincs: or pleasure : he might chic 
the tardy course of the sup, which 
left him to his own tormenting 
thoughts ; and secretly curse the un- 
seasonable si in the my nt, 
awaked bee trom the dream of ideal 
pleasures.” “Their general characte 


-may be surmmed up in a worc. A 


Land unfecling temper has Gls- 


eruc 

vuished the mouks of every age, 
with avery fow PIONS 5 they | have 
invented and prop Ara ated the most 
glaring superstitions , they were born 
to be usetul to society, but became 
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Daring the first century of the 
Christian wra the relnazgion of Christ 
remained vigorous and entire: net- 
ther its doctrines nor its stmple and 
Unosientatious forms were clouded 
by sophistry or perverted by imagin 
ation. ‘hough no definite rules of 
church-government had been given 
by Christ and his aposiles, it was 
evident that Christianity could not 
remain untainted if established upon 
the model of the Pagan or Jewish 
worsinp : [tis strongly marked wrth 
the glowing and amiable Tines of 
humility and charity, which must 
entirely disay ppear wi ‘en Cont founded 
with the glaring para le Of empty or- 
naments. Nor is the worship of 
salts or angels ever specitied by the 
most distant or ambiguous authority, 
in either the Oid or New Testament. 
No marks of it canbe traced among 
those who were conversant with the 
immediate disciples of our Saviour: 
On the contrary, we find the most 
marked di: approbation given to a 
practice, which alienates the mind 
from the worship of the Supreme, 
and opens a wide field for deception 
and every species of Priest craft and 
religious tyranny : ‘hese were the 
dogmas of a later age, an age of 
political and religious darkness, when 
mankind had lost the substance of 
every thing great and good, and bu- 
sied themselves in hunting after the 
Varying and ieetins shadow, 

Mosheim has attribute od the rise 
and prevalence of ceremonies tothe six 
following causes: 4. A desire to 
enlar ge the borders of the church. 
2. Porefute calumnies and re proaches. 
3. The abuse of Jewish ries. 4. The 
imiation of the heathen mysteries. 

» Pie symbolical manner of teaching 
among the Jbastern nations. 6. Pre- 
udices of conv orted Jes Vo and Gen- 
ilies. ‘bhis aceount 1s sufficicutly 
authorised aud exact, and may give 
linent information to those who 
are acquainted with the religious and 
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“tical history of the times and pe 


ple. Inthe motley assembly of learn- 
ed and unlearned, of Jewish prose- 
Ivtes a nd}: eathen con VeTrts. uty 
of sentiments would prevail, and 
would look tor something to 
that form of worsaip in which he bad 
been educated. Vo accommodate 
themselves and thetr relision to the 
Citierent tastes of Jews and Gentiics, 
the Christian ministers gradualiv. a- 
dopted the least ot tir: 
humerous rites of their adversaries, 
aud ithus allurcd them by a conces- 
cing to their pride and 
Gcozmatic Ye i di 
ceremonics of worship became pom 
? 
pous and splendid; the churches 
were adorned not only with rich oO 
ferunys, but with the most exquisi’ 
works painting and 
which the artists of those times were 
ore 
capable of exccutung. The images ¢ 
saints and martyrs, which were or: 
ginaliy intended to inspire the maui- 
titude with devotion, were soon pros- 
tiiuted to public adoration, and were 
supphieated by an ignorant people 
Whose senses were their only guides. 
At the heed of res triumphant host 
was placed the image of the Virgin, 


a privilege which she has uniform!) 


and constantly retained, amidst the 
swarms of upstarts, wh were 
led, as at were, by enchantment irom 
every corner of issinen and earth. 


When once the practice is begun, i 
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soon becomes general; the hopes otf 
mankind are ever on the Wing, ard tne 


tile Or superst tion which is toid to- 
dey spreads with rapid increase be- 


fore to morrow, 

It cannot be thought strane that, 
Insach a degenerate age, the scrips 
tures should. be neglected: As the 
standard of faith and rule of the 
church, they were disrecarded: but 
the subirme doctrines which they 
contained, were employed as veincles 
to wattthe wild imaginations of man- 
kind be you id the bouyds of the warble 
creation, to the inmost abodes of 
heaven itself. The greedy car of 

the 
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the populace drank in the report ot 
‘ys and miracles with insatiable 
avicity, and on such tottering foun- 
dations butt the wact fabric of their 
Catholic behef.  Vhe industrious 
priests pre umed to pry into the in- 


visthle world, a: d thus their ationtsa- 


ing renorance levelled the throne of 


Deity and the hierarchies of hea- 
nto the medium of ther own 
ehallow conceptions, reduced the sys- 
rem oof the universe under the con- 

Ving power of every saint, and es- 
the distinction between 
virtue and vice by the measure and 
extent of implhieit belict. * 
cht that whatever macht be the 
ndition ot vulgar sonls, the 
interval en the dissoluvion 

of their bodtes, 
nt, that supenor spirits 
id not consume that portion of then 
xistence in stlent and inglorious re- 
pose.’ They Were Sippe ed to en- 
ov a superior state of felicity, to 

ive their intellectual faculties ene 
ced bevond the conception of 


nort is. and to be invested with 
t powcr to hear and answer 

er rs. 
a mankind began to respect and 
up to saints and martyrs with 
the confidence and of effectual 


stance in every dithéulty, they 
neglected thejworship of the Supreme 
Berne, his altars were forsaken, his 
nott forgotten, or only 
ttoned ain the beat of unchari- 

dissension, or vainly usurped 
ark the invisible distinction be- 
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cween the opinions of 
thusiasts. Had they contented them. 
elves with the belet that the spirits 
of the illustrious dead could hear and 
assist them, they would have bee: 
culpable. But supposisg that 
every p: it of th cm, mortal as well as 
immortal, was endowed with a salu- 
tary power, that the remote or fan- 
ciful resemblance could entice the 
spirit to inhabit an empty shade, 
that anv part of their body, thous 
mouldering im corruption and 
sive to the sense, could work a mi- 
racle, was extravagant in the 
and shewed in what a labyrinth « 
rror mankind to wander 
nations of Europe 
were soon everspread with the disease 
* Po ome, says an elegant histo 
rian, where every precious relic was 
kept, they came in vast crowd 
Pilonmages thither were represent 
edas the most meritorious acts ot 
devotion, Not only noblemen and 
ladies of rank uodertook this tecdiou 


journey; bat kings themselves abd:- 


cating ther thrones, sought fer a 
secure passport to heaven at the feet 
of the Roman pontil. New religues, 
perpetually sent from that endles 
mint of superstition, and magniic 
by lying t miracles, operated on thi: 
astonished mind of the multitude. 
"The trade soon became gainful ; tb 
deception was easy ; ak avarice auc 
ambition, and the love of pleasure, 
the ereatest scourges of the huma:: 
mind, combined their united efforts 
to deceive 
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MAS 1s) distinguished from the 


Innaotants of Chis glove 


exerted all the 


tanme 
animated 
Luc exceution Oi bane 


ed the ho vels of the earth and the 
de pt ths of the ocean; rende. ing sud 
servient to his purposes every pOsci- 
ble combination of ok ualitres and eve 
ry ima: rinable configuration of mat- 
ter. Nor is his dominion over the 
animated beings with which Nature 
less complete, than over the 
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On the Picasures of Imaginaiicn. 


wianimate objects which she exbibits 
to hisview. The uniformity of those 
instincts, which direct the actions of 
the brutes, has subjected them to the 
bondayre of man, who, in one shape 
or another, has forced them all either 
io relieve his necessities or minister 
to his pleasures. ‘Ihe fiercest he 
has tamed, the swiftest he has 
caught, and few species have eluded 
his research, of all which inhabit the 
earth, the air, or the ocean. ‘Those 
animals which are best suited to his 
purposes, by the wise appointment 
of Providence, most readily acquiesce 
in his dominion ; and those which 
disdain to be the inscruments. of his 
will, he has rendered the subjects of 
his eurtosity or the victims of his ap- 
petite. 

Nor are the sources of pleasure 
inherent n the constitution of man, 
less wonderful than the constituents 
ofhispower. ‘Phe inferior animals, 
cu far as we can observe, have few 
other pleasures than those immedi- 
ately subservient to the support of 
ine individual and the prepagation of 
the species. Both these pleasures 
in common with the 
brutes; but itis plainly the inten- 
tron of nature, and consequently the 
dictate of reason, that the enjoyment 
ot them should occupy buat a small 
portion of his time. Besides, that 
‘hey are enjoyed in common with the 
brutes (a consideration which en 
minds et a delicate structure is not 
‘unattended with influence) and tbat 
we daily observe the pernicious effects 
which result from their excessive in- 
duigence, there may be drawn, in sup- 
port of the same conclusion, a very 
powerful argument @ prioré from the 
circumstances in which man is placed 
pear advantages he cnjoys. 

he appetites of the inferior 
are directed to certain impertant ends, 
‘or the attainment of which there 
i$ nO provision in the other prin- 
ciples of their constitution, and with 


out 


the operation of which, the tn- 
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dividual must perish and the species 
become extinct. Alicwing the lat- 
ter part of this observation to be 
strictly appheable to maa, there here a 
occurs to Our notice another part ot ate 
his constitute, which renders his 
situation in every respect totally dif 
ferent from that of the brutes. Phar 
faculty which forms the distinguishing 
characteristic of his nature, and the 
fountain from which his boasted su- 
perionty flows, exhibits to bum mi the 
clearest paint of view, at once, th. 
ends which his animal appeutes are ay 
intended ta serve, the Limits within 
which nature has crreumsertbed them | 
ii the case of the brutes, and 
ceitain advantages with respect to 
the appetites themselves which be- ii 
long exclusively to the rational na- i} 
ture. An excessive indulgence there- 
tore of our anumal propeasities ts to 


be shunned by every being ivesied t 
with the privilege of reason, not i 
only as the forerunner of the greatest {it 
ilis which embitter the cup of huma- i 
nity, but as a flagrant violation of A 
the laws of nature, and an unpardon- 1) 
able abuse ef her most prectous bene- | 
fits. 

Actuated by these motives, or in- von 
fluenced by that native sense of dig- 1 
nity which the Almighty Creator tt 
has implasted 1a the human breast, Wl 
a great preportion of maakind have’ 
in all ages turned with disgust from fi 
the pleasures of sense, and employed if, 
their leisure ia pleasures more con- i 
genial to their feelings and occupa- hy 
tions more worthy of their endow- \ 
ments. Ja looking round for some- it 
thing to fill ep the hours of amuse. 


ment and relaxation, their attention 
would wadoubtedly be first arrested 
by the charms of external nature. ' 
These would call forth their torpy: | 
affections, and awaken the energies 
which slumbered in their hearts. Ir 
is impossible to cynceive an age or a 
nation, in which the shepherd wowikd 
not be attracted by the majesty of 
the rising, or the splendour of the +f 
setting 
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setting sun; 1 which the peasant 
could refrain from dwelling with plea 
shment on 
concave, studded with resplendent 

ould 
travellct 


} j 
ul emotion, lic Didiows 


ing astom evlestial 
orbs ; in which the 
wrih 
Of a rayriag, or the olassy suriace of 

¥ . 
a tranquil ocean; or could follow, 


behold, 


without enthusiasm, the 
centile 


meandrings 
stream, difiusing plenty, 
beanty, and enchantment tlio’ a flow- 
ery vale. 
History has recorded no ae 1 
which these pleasures were tol ally 
untelt, and to suppose that there ex- 
ts a heart totally insenstble t 


would be an insult 


them 
upon humanity. 
‘Vhere are in every mind the seeds of 
a power (called by Pneumatologists 
the Powerof Imagination) from which 
the vceed und they as Necessi rily 
result from the operation of this power 
as resentment from injury on the per- 
ception of pleasure from the gratif- 

cation of appetite. 
It isin early youth that 
ot this power are 


| 
Ole, andtha 


the 

nost Ggiscerne 


tre quently 


tweare most 


eisposed to induce the romantic tem- 
‘ 
per which at inspires. there is an 


miancy in the progress of nations as 
be growth Of imaivicuais 5 


i during the 


well ; 


OUs OT Their existence, thie ice ot 
upon the one, ip ereating 
a3 oiulity to the charms of nature, 

oly analogo us to what we 
Ooserve UD on the other. The works 
ot the early pocts of all nations a- 
bound in the most picturesque des- 


natural scenery, m the 
to the grand ob- 
ects Of the universe, and tiie most 
taphors borrowed trom 
taose beautiful and sublime ph 
ii they observed 
aivers:hed and unisterru 
cucumstance gives 


wus an a luxuriant fancy, an 
verthem a tascinati ig 


we Ssomeuines 


*harm, 
lament the 
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responaing peri- 


of 


absence, in the more refined produc 
tions ofa classical age. 

lt has been alledged, that this lux 
uliance of iancy, which is by some 
much admued m the few ancient 
poems which have reached our times, 
and im the early productions of all 
nations, 3s nothing more than the of: 
spring of unbridled passion, and 

canty vocabulary. Phis may 
sublicient explanation of that fig 
tive aud metaphorical language w "hich 
abounds the mmpassioned harang ues 
of aw American chief, and in the ani- 
mated though uncouth productions o| 
the older Scandinavian bards ; but will 
by no means account for the superiori- 
ty of soene iavoured authors ; whose 
beauties glimmer through all the mist 
of ignorance and rudeness by winch 
they areenveloped; and still less for 
the untivalled pre-eminence of a few, 
whose works, even in this enlighten- 
ed age, regulate the taste, aad corn- 
mand the admiration of the world 
Imagination is most lively both in 
hations and individuals the 
period of thar youth, and predomin- 
ates in both after the lapse of this 
period, till suppressed by the matu 
rity of judgement, or refined by the 


cy oi taste. 

If it be true, (and the contrary | 
believe has wever been established, 
thatthe quantity of genius nthe wore 
at any one time is always neariy ¢- 
gual, the allegation which 1 have 
now meationed will lose still more of 
us weight; and it will appear alto- 
eether ammpossible, that that exube 
ance of fancy, which forms the chic 


aucilca 


recommendation of the most wings 
arise cutirely from the 
of their passion, and the 
their language. Was it 4 
voc ibulary, which enabied the 


Mnawigat} m of Multo n to soar to a 


poets, should 
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Bularv, which dictated the extrava- 

or cave birth to those visionary Torms 

h pert lv chtt din the ve 

Witte wtterea € S 
of the romantic C oli lins 2? Some of the 
hards of very remote seem 
to have d in genius those now 


‘tioned, and asuficient number of 
t| compositions has been handed 
down, to shew, that, had t! ney tived 
a happier age, t they might have 

In reputa- 


Valled, 
successors, 


wel 
Wir 


d 


reven surpassed, 
tion, their ilustrious 

A farther contirmation of this re- 
mark may be found in that style of 
composition which yet distinguishes 
the poetr y of the eastern nations. ‘he 
inhabitantsof Asia, less favoured than 
those of Europe, have neither had 
their imaginations revulated by the 
severity of criticism, nor their under. 
standings enriched by the discoveries 
cfscience. ‘lheir imaginations have 
therefore lost nothing of their pri- 
,and at this day, the 
productions of a fancy, vigorous by 
nature and unrestrained by art, con- 
ctitute the chief recommendations of 
the oriental poets. 

- comparing the poetry of the an- 
erent European bards, with that of 
Persia, India, and Arabta, (which 
may be done with the utmost pro- 
priety, as these are the 
produ neon » of men, who, although 
! not live at the same period 
of the ; ae had arrived at nearly 
the same stare of mental improve 
ment, we are struck with a re ane 
wble diffirence between the objects 
which seem to have gratie 
tied the i Imagination of each. ‘Phe an- 
cient European bards sung eee rap- 


ineval exuberance 
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ture “ the sublimity of nature, while 
Asiatics seem to have dwelt with 
much delight on her beauties. The 
brightness of the sunw’the heath of 
Lena and the thunder amoag dis- 
tant hills,"* are among the favourite 
images of Ossian ; while on the other 
hand, in the works of the Eastern 
poets, almost every verse is raised to 
enthusiasm by the melody of the 
migntinge the beauties of the hya- 
cinth, and the fragrance of the rose. 
Keven the passion of love, when ren- 
dered the theme of their inspiration, 
presents an aspect varying according 
to the character and disposition of 
each. In Ossian, it 1s the sentiment 
of manly affection, with which the 
warrior contemplates the mistress of 
his heart. In Hafiz, Ferdusi, and 
other admired pocts of the East, it 
appears in those languishing protes- 
tations of affection, and earnest in- 
treaties for favour, which mark the 
intemperance of Asiatic love, and the 
impetuosity of youthful desire. The 
ancient poetry of Europe may be 
compared to a venerable oak, the 
pride of the mountains and the mo- 
narch of the woods, which has long 
resisted the shocks of warring ele- 
ments, and withstood the fury of the 
winter blast. The poetry of Asia, 
onthe other hand, may be likened to 
a delicate rose, which has been rear- 
ed in the gardens of security, nursed 
by the hand of tenderness, and 
cherished by the fervour of an_ east- 
ern sun.—he former transports the 
heroic soul, the latter captivates the 
feeling heart. 
Edinburgh, 


March 16. 1805. J S. A. 
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few general and cesultory remarks the northera extremity of the con. 
applicable to the whole. tinent ot Scotland: itis now 

present, the whole inthe’British dominions; but itis stall 
face ot oa is baré of trees. nativein Norway, where it covers th 
‘That this was not formerly the case rocky coasts down to tne water’ 
is abundantly evident, trominspes edge. Lae or 
tion of the pez t-imOsses, moevery dis- tree (s hus aucuparia) exists, bu 
trict where these have been laid open | 


by the cig cing tor fuel. I Se ‘veral sp ecies of the arl/sw tribe are 


he CASS, ifoy at this guy 


ver failed to find in such places, natives of ditlerent islands. pretty 
ieces of the bark, frequenily lithe generally met with the manewing 
anches, of the bircl * (betula hx arbuscula, salhx prunetolia, and 
alba, ) which mast there! fc, at some hx cinerea. Dut they seldom exe 
‘ormer period, have been very abund- ed four or hve teet in height, eve 
The birch seems, however, now In favourable situations. = Probably 
to be exianct: not meet with as they are cut ior hoops, stakes, XC. 
rthe whole argentea and salex repeus, bot! 
urse of my wandermgs through the creeping along the ground, can 
slands. In a moss belongiig to scarce be mentioned among trees. 
Capt. Rachan, in the parish of Deer- In gardens in the town of Kirkwall 
ness, whole bushels of hazcl-nuts are several plane-trees, ash, &c. bein; 
occasionally dug up, the exterior sheltered by the surrounding houses, 
being of a black colour, bat lirm in have attained the height of twenty 
texture; the ki rnels, however, e¢n- or thirty tect. 
tircly wasted. OF the Aace/-tree We were often told in) Orkney, 
(corvia aveilana) which mustalso “ Urees will not grow here: th 


living specimen i 


yen found m the moss of Deerness ; evidence that there is nothing in th 


have abounded in farmer times, we ** climate and soil are very untavour 
have alhcady recorded the expning able: the spray is utterly destruc- 
remains ia Moy stand. ‘Trunks and tive : attempts have been made and 
cones of the common ( pi- have umtormly failed.” Vhe en 
nus sulvestius) Iwas told by Capt. of the shores of Noravay 
Kichan, the proprictor, have alo being thickly wooded, 1s sufitcicnt 


with branc ics, and ciimate or the soil aft Orin: y, to 
vent the prowing of trees : and 
otch tir heat the Cup raiment has ever 
extinct in Orkney. been fairly made. du the first place, 
Phe pitch-pine has once been indi. it is not a fair trial to plant here and 
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jumps ought to be planted together, 
so that, as the trees rise in heignt, 
each may afford shelter to another. 
In the second place, it is not a fair 
trial to transplant seedling trees from 
the rich and warm beds of Dickson’s 
nurseries at Edinburgh, to the com. 
paratively poot and chilly soil of the 
fur vorthera Orkneys. [tis evident 
that young plants brought from or 
way ; {rom a country equally cold, 
and equally exposed to blasis and to 
epray. would have many more chan- 
ces to succeed, Phe Pitch-pine or 
Silver-tir clothes the shores of Nor- 
way to the very edge of the sea. 
This is the principal kind of tree, the 
culture of which should be attempted 
in Orkney; and surely a sufficient 
number of seedlings might, without 
much difficulty, be transported from 
Norway. To this might be added 
the Larch and the Plane tree, both 
of which crow very freely ; and the 
Birch and the Hazel, the bark and 
branches of both of which are a- 
bundant in most of the peat-mosses. 
The Mountain-ash, too, is very har- 
dy, andas we have seen, is scarce 
yet extinct in Orkney. 

Sicep.—The sheep are still allow- 
ed to run at large over the whole 
country, being restrained, during 
summer, Only by the Asd/-dytes which 
protect the arable land. When 
sheep are to be caught, they are 
still, in most places, hounded down 
by dogs, instead of being driven into 
-olds, and seized by gentler means. 
In many places, still, the wool, in- 
stead of being shorn with scissars, 
1s forcibly and cruelly torn from 
their backs. During winter the 
-ucep betake themselves to the shores 
to pick up the tender sea-weeds cast 
up by the waves ; and many of them 
perish in this pursuit, being washed 
away by sudden swells of the 

April 1805. 


billows. Jt has long been remarked 
in Orkney *, that if a man and & 
dog land upon some of the «slands 1 
vor-time (1 ¢. Spring) almost all the 
pregnant sheep take to running, anc 
run till they fall down dead. On 
ingury Ltound that this was only 
in holms where the sheep were very 
wild and much frightened, not being 
accustomed to see either men of 
dogs. 

Although rocky eminences and 


cliffs, abounding with tufts of tae) 


finest grass, but inaccessible to shecpy 
are common in Orkaey, I did aot sec 
a single goat in the whole country. 
Bees. —TVhe honey-bee has sever, 
as far as I could learn, been carried 
into Orkney. I have no doubt, 
however, but it might succeed. I'he 
yellow coltsfoor ,tussilago farfara ) 
is too common, and must be one of 
the earliest blown flowers in Orkvey. 
The creeping silver-willow (salix ar- 
gentea) covers many upland pastures, 
and its catkins must also atlord an 
early ba: guet to the native bees. ihe 
sea. cillrflower or thrift, ( statice arme- 
ria,) well known in Orkney by the 
name of ariyt, covers the shores, avd 
is also a pretty early ower, To 
these succeed the grass of Parnassus 
(parnassia palustris,) rendering ma. 
ny meadows wholly white ; the plan- 
tain shoreweed (littorella lacustris, } 
fringing the margin of every lake ; 
and the marsh trefoil or bogdcan _me- 
nyanthes trifoliata, ) occupying whole 
acres of marsh ground, In fuly the 
heaths (Erica vulgaris, tetralix, and 
cinerea,) and the wild thyme (thy- 
mus serpyllum,} come in blow, and 
offer abundant sources of mellifiuous 
wealth to the busy tribes. “Phe most 
common wild bee in Orkney is the 
humble bee (apis terrestris ;) but the 
brown bee (apis muscorum) 1s also a 
native. 


* Wallace, Brand, &c. er 
t Formerly its thick tuberous roots, sliced and boiled with milk, were bic’ ir 


peized in Orkney as a remedy in phthisi, 
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Game.—The only game found 
Orkney is thered grous or muirfou 
which 1s particularly abundant 1m re 
hiliv :slands of Rousay and Hoy *. 
Partridges have never been seen in 
Orkney. Hares are unknown, al- 
though rabbits are very plentiful in 
most of the Islands. The sportsman, 
however, will here never want em- 
ployment. If he should fail for 
some time to raise a pack of grous, 
he will not pass a marsh without 
starting several wisps of snipe : every 
pool will aflord him a chance of a 
team of ducks (chiefly the wigeon, 
yrolden eye, mallard, and teal.) The 
Jakes and downs are inhabited by 
wild geese (bernacie, bean and brent 
geese) m abundance. 
ten darkened by the flocks of grey 
plovers. ‘The curheu or wéaap, and 
the lapwing or peewit, are every where 
common. It 1s almost unnecessary 
to state, that an excursion in a boat 
along the shores of some of the Acdas 
and ss-trcquented islands will afford 
the sporisman a chance of many aqua- 
tie birds which are rare on the south- 
ern shores of Britain ; particularly, 
the eider duck ; the sheidldrakes the 
emocr goose 3 the arctic pull; the 
shear water, &c. bor these, as well 
as for the geese, very long-barrelled 
fowling pieces, with 
ured, 

Woiucea Beans. Large exotic nuts 
or secds, which,in Orkney, are known 
by the name of Molucea Beans, are 
occasionally fouad among the reject: 


amenta of the sea, 


are 


especially after 
westerly winds. ] Was presented 
with two or three of them by my 
iriends in diferent islands. There 
are two kinds found ; the larger 
seems t to be a seed from t} e great 
pod of the mimoso scandens of the 


est-Indies ; the smaller, aseed from 


The air is of. 


the pod of the dolichos pruriens, or 
cow-itch f, also a native of the same 
regions. It is probable that the cur- 
rents of the ocean, and particularly 
that great current which issues from 
the Gulf of Florida, and is hence de- 
nominated the Gult Stream, aid very 
much in transporting across the migh.- 
ty Atlantic these American pro- 
ducts;——They are generally quite 
fresh and entire, and afford an addi. 
tional proof how impervious to mois. 
ture and how imperishable nuts, aud 
seecs in general, are. 

Fisheries. —A very great propor- 

tion of the Orkney Farmers are de- 
pressed by poverty. From this low 
state it is almost impossible for them 
to extricate themselves, on account 
of the smallness of their farms; 
most of them paying only from 5l. to 
rol. of yearly rent, for their patch- 
es of ground. Such men cannot 
possibly have it in their power to fit 
out large boats, or to purchase long 
lines for the cod and ling, or a train 
of nets for the herring fishery ; the 
ex pence of a long line. and atrain of 
herring nets amounting, together, to 
2bout gol. sterling. ‘The boats o 
ihe Orkney farmers are in generis 
miserable celles, between 1 and 2 
tous burden: whereas the cod and 
ling fishery would require boats of 
at least § or G6 tons, with proper 
sails and rigging It is to be hoped 
that the patriotic exertions of the 
Highland Society, and of the Socie- 
ty for the Improvement of the Fish 
erics, will soon extend their beneficial 
influence to the Orkneys. —T oO give 
some idea of the richness of this 
field of industry, I shali ere mention 
the principal fishes that are found 
in numbers around the Orkney 
islands. 

Daeg - fish. —(Squalus acanthias) 


are 


. . 
us, Or ptarmigan, has ever been observea. 


W ht, 


‘ re } 
named trom the do 


nical remedy toeyrn 


mn the pods consi isting oF sharp spiculia, wich ‘re 
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are caught in vast quantities * on 
hand lines, in July and August, the 
bait being a piece of the small grey 
fish called costh, or a piece of the 
dog-tish itself. Much oil ts made 
from the livers of the dog-fish, while 
the bodies are dried by the natives, 
without salt, aod stored up against 
winter. Their taste is rather oily and 
heavy, but still they are not a despi- 
cable food +. 

Sill-cks. —The fry of the coal-fish, 
and cosths, the coal-fish when a year 
old, are taken, close in shore, in in- 
conceivable numbers at the beginning 
of winter. Much oil is also made 
from these grey-fish, as they are term. 
edt: but tts kind of oil is appro- 
priated to the use of the inhabitants 
themselves, it being found to become 
rancid when kept for any considera- 
bie time, and being therefore unfit for 
exportation, 

Cod fish are common on different 
banks around the Orkney islands, es- 
pecially off Stronsa, Westra, and 
Papa Westra, in the north; and 
Hoy and Walls {{, in the south. Ling 
are sometimes taken ; but are less 
common, and are generally meagre, 
in the Orkney seas. Zust are rare 


in those seas, being truly a northern 
fish, 

Haddocks are in general very abun- 
dant in most of the large sounds or 
friths. In Enhallow Sound, stretch- 
ing between Pomona and the islands 
of Gairsey and Rousay, they were 
very plentiful last seasoa, in August 
and September. 

Thornbaeks (raia clavata) are also 
caught pretty generally and plenti- 
fully in the friths of Orkney, as in 
Stronsa frith They are known by 
the name of skate; but few of the 
real skate (raia batis) are found. 
The thornbacks are dried by the 
natives without salt, and may be 
seen hanging about the chimnies of 
the meaner cottages thickly covered 
with dust. A/sl/idut are frequently 
met with, of a very large size: but 
they are wot much esteemed by the 
poor, as they must be eaten green, 
and cannot be laid upinstore. Zur- 
ot are also caught, though seldom ia 
numbers. 

The ballan-wrasse or bergil is found 
inthe summer months. The saury- 
pike, or skipper §, sometimes passes 
southward im shoals, in September, 
company with the herring. Alack- 

red 


* One man will sometimes catch 15 score ina day.—There are twenty-four 
boats belonging to the parish of Orphir alone, engaged in this fishery, with four 
or tive menin each boat.—Statistical report of Orphir, by Mr Liddel, 


t Many of them are, every winter, accidentally cat 


ight in the herring nets in 


the Frith of Forth ; but here they are, through prejudice, neglected as food, and 


allowed to rot on the dunghill. ft was long ago well observed by Mr Knox, that 
—— hame were changed irom Dog fish to King George fish, this groundiess prejue 
Gice would probably soon subside. 

_ + The esa? fsb being found in abundance on most parts of the coast of Scotland, 
is known by a greater number of diferent names than any Other tish, ‘rhe costa 
of Orkney is the piltoek of Shetland; the glassock of Sutheriand ; the exddie of the 
Moray Frith ; and the grey pedly of Edinburgh. The appearance of the coal fish 
Varics much with its age and growth: hence a new series of names. In Stronsa 
fis, 1. a srllock 2. cooth ; 3. harbin; 4. cudden; 5. setbe. ‘The full grown fish 
a also called a sey, a grey ling a grey lord, &c, It is the gadus carbonanius of Lin- 

i The little farmers of the parish of Walls, at the intervals they could spare 
Tomtheir labours on land, have been known to catch go,oco fine cod in one 
as on the shores of the Pentland Frith.—Dr Barry's statistical report of kirk- 

> Esox saurus, Lin. Trans. vii. In the Frith of Forth, called Gandannock, It 


has uncommonly long slender jaws, so that its mouth resembles very much the 
of the avoscr, 


he 


by 
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rel are generally found in consider- 
uble numbers once a-year, precediag 
the herrings; and the sea-prke ace 
companving the mackrel. 

Herrings generally come once a- 
year into’ Pentland) Frith vast 
shoals, tililing all the bays shel- 
tered anak Las: September (1804) 
a tioal occupied Scalpa Flow (the 
Orkney Mediterranean, as it has 
been termed) for a considerable time. 
"Phe progress of the shoals 4s easily 

hoerved, by the sea being there spot. 
th hundreds, often thousands 
annetts, divers, corvor- 


ted ow! 
tow! 
anrs, gulls. 

In the rivulets and Jakes Sra-treut * 
(salino trutta) ef a large size, are 
very abundant. Twas informed by 
an Orkney gentleman, that, the 
course of one flood tide, he once 


caught with anet fourteen dozen of 


large trouts, endeavouring to torce 
their way into the burn of Sealpa 
near Kukwall. offers many 
stations, promising to be equally pro- 
luctive. Yet dite nshery of gea 
trout is almost 
are irequently caught an th 
eround Orkoey 
can be no doubt but they might ane 
nudlv be taken in considerable quan- 
tity at the outlet of the great lake 
of Stennis in the bay of Stromness, 
Large ee/s are very common mm the 
fresh water lakes: but the natives 
Cespise them calling them water ser- 
pents  Congers of a great size are 
frequently caught in the friths; but 
these the tishers esteem good food. 
Bar, to improvertert.— The princi- 
pal bars to the improvement of the 
O kney islands, are at present the 
following : The smaliness of the 
farms. 2. The want of leases, or 
the shortness of those granted 3. 
"The want of inclosures 4. The 


total neglect of herding; al 


. 
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cattle, sheey » hog &e. anu 
be ng allowed to tra- 
verse and poacbh the arable land for 
one half of the year. * 5. The want 
of markets, where the small farmer 
or fisher may readily dispose of his 
superfluous produce to the highest 
bidder. 6 Vhe exclusive eagerness 
shown by the proprietors to increase 
the quantity of kelp 
on their shores, to the neglect of a 
priculture or the rearing 
>. he ignorance of the natives of 
the proper tah of prosecuting 
the fisheries, and their inability 
through poverty.—-To these may be 
added several circumstances thet 
may probably iequire parliamentary 
interference. The almost tota! 
want of roads, Uhe heavy feu- 
duties of various kinds, paid to Lord 
Dundas, as donatary of the Crown, 
and as tacksman of the bishoprick ot 
Orkney. 3. Phe great intermixture 
of property in: many places, and the 
vast extent of unimproved because 
undivided common. Tor remedying 
these last mentioned evils, indecd, 
the laws already ecuacted respecting 
run-rig lands and commonties would 
prove sufficient, were the whole pro- 
prictors inspired with the proper 
spit to act upon them. 

Deferceless state of Orkney. —I can- 
not take leave of Orkney withou! 
remarking, that it is internally to- 
tally defenceless. The rapid tices 
aud dangerous rocks which skirt 
these islands, together with ther 
comparative poverty, may no doubt 
be considered as affording ample 
curity against foreign invasion. But 
it will hardly be pleaded that it 1s 
consistent with sound policy that 
towns of such magnitude and conse- 
quence as Kukwall and Stromnes: 
should be left, as at present, without 
the slightest means of defence aguinst 


the 
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Experiment on the American Crown Pea. 


she sudden and transient atack of an 
enemy’s cruiser or a privateer. The 
sagacious Cromwell had less reason 
to dread an attack upon Kirkwall, 
or a defection from his interest 
there, than that town now has to 
expect a hostile visit from some of 
the enemy’s cruizers, (for British 
armed vessels, though frequently in 
Kirkwall roads, are not always 
there ;) yet the remains of a fort 
reared by Cromwell still exist in the 
neighbourhood, and one of his rusty 
cannon still hes on the rampart.— 
Government seem, indeed, to have 
been sensible of the necessity of some 
shew, at least, of a place of strength: 
several carronades having actually 
Seen transmitted to Kirkwall: but, 
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strange to tell, these carronades have 
never been mounted, but he tossed 
about and cxposed on the beach, 
some, of them even within sea-inark, 
and overwhelm'd by every flood-tide ! 
No regular soldiers are quartered in 
Orkney : the militia does not extend 
to these islands which are judiciously 
excused, 2s a more valuable nursery 
for the navy ; though many hearts 
are willing, no volunteer corps have 
been embodied in Orkney. dnter- 
nally, therefore, Orkney is quite 
defenceless. The people, however, 
(as already observed,) are doubiless 
able and willing to defend themselves 
from any sudden attack, were the 
means fairly put in their hands, 
(lo be continued.) 


Result of an Experiment on the Amertcan Crown Pea. 


To the Edttor. 


SiR, 

"| HE seeds of a pea, under this 

designation, have, during the 
past winter, been very extensively 
soldin Edinburgh, at the high rate 
ot 14 seeds fora shilling. A draw- 
ing of this extraordinary American 
pea in tall blow, was publicly exhi- 
bitcd in the streets of the city, and 
could not fail to attract some atten- 
tion: for this drawing, if minutely 
correct, indicated a kind of pea al- 
together new and extraordinary and 
hitherto undescribed by botanists ; 
but as the was extremely improba- 
ble, and as the seeds sold exactly 
resembled the seeds of the common 
¢rown pea, and were not such in 
form and appearance, as a botanist 
would. from analogy ®, expect to be 
produced by a plant clothed with 
the fohage and bearing the pods re- 
Presented inthe drawing,—consider- 
able Suspicions were entertained of 
*Mposition, Lt was resolved, there- 


fore, about the beginning of Febru- 
ary last, immediately to subject the 
matter to an expertmentum cructs,— 
the cultivation of the pea in a_ 
house. A packet of the seeds was 
accordingly purchased from the ven- 
der himself, and several of them 
sown in a flower pot, and forced in 
one of the stoves of the Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, with permission 
of Mr Don. In about six weeks, 
three of the plants thus forced, had 
attained more than half a foot in 
height, and had completely evolved 
their foliage, stipula, cirri, &c.: as 
was previously expected, they cx 
hipited exactly the habit of the com- 
mon crown pea, and shewed no dis- 
position to resemble, in any respect, 
the boasted American prototype held 
cut to the public. 

The following distinctive and cha- 
racteristic circumstances will com- 


pletely convince any botanist or cul- 
tivator 


. 
os The seeds of a pisune or pea are generally quite globular; those of a lathyrus 
Vvechling, which the figure resembled, are generally cylindsical, or, if globuiar, 


somewhat angular. 


. 
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tivator of plants, that there was a 
pivitcal impossi that the peas 
thus raised could ever assume the ap- 
pearance of ine pea represented in 
the figure. 

1 ‘Phe American crown pea is re- 
presented in the ngere as Much bran- 
ched. But the peas which s sprung up 
in the Botan Garden, not only did 
net brauch, but did 70% shew 
any tendency to branch, which they 
must necessarily have cone betore at- 
eens the height of halt a toot. 

In the ean ure the leat 18 diphyl- 
fous, or the heapits are in pairs only. 
Bur m the plauts which have been 
raised from the seeds, the leaf 1s com- 
pletely pinnated, the leahts being as 
as in the common pea. 

3. Phe leafits the figure are 
longer and narrower than those of 
the pisum or pe@ genus, and they 
are entire on the margms. but the 
heatits of the forced plants are 
round and serrated like those of the 
common pea. 

In the drawing, xo texdrels or 
claspers are represented as proceed- 
ing trom the leaves, and these surely 
could not escape 


imiiator. 
thy 


evcn 


the most careless 

But in the toreed 
ing tendrils immediately d 
played t themselves, trom the ends of 
the leaves. 

Lhe whole habit (to use a bo- 
tanical term) of the plant represent- 
ed in the drawing 1s much more that 
eta Lathyrus or Vetchling (such as 
the lathvrus aphaca, or yellow 
vetchling) than ef a Bat 
the plauts which have sprung up have 
cor pletely assumed the hab owt the 
common crown pea (P isuin sativum, 
Var. 

It n ay here be remarked, that the 
is so little in consonance 
with nature, that at rather appears 
to have been the result of an 1g 
norant country pal inter’s ination 
ef a tne ey than of the most awk- 
ward possible imagination of a liv- 


ing plant. ScLILS tO 


fon? CO) 


drawing 
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unite three gencra in one plant: je 
may be said to have the loaves of g 
Lathyius, the flowers of Pisum, 
and the pods of a Vicia: and it is, 
above all, disunguished by this ano- 
maly in botany, that naked cirri 
or tendrils arise from the main stalk, 
while none proceed from the leaves. 

It may be proper to notice, how- 
ever, that the attestations of a cler- 
gyman and a justice pf the peace in 
Lancashire are eppended to the 
crawing. But on this circumstance 
it were perhaps enough to remark, 
how easy it must have been to im- 
pose on country gentlemen, who 
Were neither botanists nor florists: 
for swre iis, that neither botanist 
nor florist would have put his sina- 
ture of approbation to a figure that, 
in gremmic, outrages n. ture so violent. 
ly as that in question does, At wid 
rate, their certificate only goes the 
length of declaring, that they saw, 
in a garden in England, a luxuriant 
pea-plant, which was said to be from 
America, and to which they conceiv- 
ed the drawing bore some resem- 
blance : they do by no means certity 
that each packet of peas sold im 
Edinburgh was the produce of this 
uncommon American pea; nor 1s 
their certificate at all inconsistent 
with the supposition (which 13 pros 
bably very near the truth) that the 
seeds, of the common crown pea, 
which have been annually sown in 
Britain for a century past, and 
which may be purchased in retail 
od. per were actually sold in 
under the name of 
crown pea, at the rate ot 
L. 5. or L. 6. sterling per hb. 

Lhe forced peas are now in the 
possession of Messts Dickson and 


Shade, nurserymen, One of the 


peas having accidentally had the 
Mp of its stem broken ofl, has since 


thrown Out one or two branches 
land well-knowa 
consequence of the accident. 


I; may be mentioned, in conciu- 


sion 


but thits is a natura 
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gion, that one of the first botanists 
in Britain, Mr G. Don, entirely co- 
sncides all the botanical distinc- 
tions above laid down. 
Edinburgh, 


N. 
April 4. 1805. 


Sere Account ef th 


On the 10th of March last, notice to 
the above effect was sent to tre Ma- 
gitrates of Edinburgh: and since 
that date the Vender of the Ames 
rican Pea has not been seen in this 
citys 


Manratra Empire. 


From the Asiatic Annual Register for 1803. 


greatest length of the Mah- 
ratta dominions, from Delhi mn 
the northern, to the river Pumbu- 
dra in the southern extremity, 1s 
g70 British miles ; and the extreme 
breadth from east to west, where 
they stretch across the peninsula, 
from the bay of Bengal to the gulph 
of Cambey, is 990 British miles. 
This immense tract of country con- 
tains the provinces of Delii, Agra, 
Ajmere, Malwa, Gujerat, Candets, 
Bayglana, Visiapur ; the Konkan, Be- 
rar, Cuttack, and part of Dowlata- 
bad. Of these provinces Delhi, A- 
gra, part of Malwa, Gujerat, Can. 
deis, Baglana and Visiapur, are high- 
ly fertile and populous, yielding a- 
hundance of the finest grain, throng- 
ed with towns and villages, and en- 


riched by a busy internal commerce. 
the other provinces of the empire 
‘re not only less productive, but 
much less disposed by nature for cul- 
tivation and improvement. Lofty 
ridges of mountains, and vast sterile 
vales, sometimes covered with wood, 
torn the most prominent features of 
their local scenery. ‘They are con. 
‘equently thinly inhabited ; but the 
inhabitants, partaking of the nature 
of the soil, are hardy, robust, and in- 
trepid, 

lhe whole population of the Mah- 
“atta empire may be computed at a- 
out forty millions. This population 
S composed of different nations and 
of vavious tribes, of whom nin 
‘Nhs are Hindus, and the rest Mus. 
The nation from whick 


the empire derived its origin, and 
takes its name, occupies the province 
of Baglana. the northera part of Vi- 
stapur, and the mountainous districts 
of Dowlatabad and Berar. These 
parts of the country formed one of 
the grand divisions of ancient Hin- 
dustan, described by the Hindu geo- 
graphers, and called in Puranis, Ma- 
harastras by which uame its mbabt- 
tantsare likewise designated, The an- 
cient Maharastras werea pastoral peo- 
ple; who, the Tariar hordes, 
united the business of war and plun- 
der to the occupation of shepherds : 
and the modern Mahrattas, though 
in some respects more civilized, still 
inherit the warlike and predatory 
spirit of their ancestors. This spirit, 
directed by the talents of some dis- 
tinguished chieftains, has, in the 
course of one hundred and sixty years, 
raised them from the obscurity of 
freebooters, to be one of the most 

powerful nations in Asia. 
Fortunately, however, for the in- 
dependence of neighbouring states, 
the power of this great empire is di- 
vided amongst five princes, who, 
though .untted together tn one ge- 
neral confederacy, under an acknow- 
ledged superior, have, nevertheless, 
not only separate but rival interests : 
and are in the constant practice of 
supporting against each other, by 
force of arms, their private and indi- 
vidual views. The supremacy of 
the constituted head of the empire iz 
in reality merely nominal for as he 
is the weakest of the five princes, his 
authority, 


— 
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authority, in all state questions of im- 
portance, 18 vot Only disre carded but 
opposed 3 unless his decision be suit- 
able to the perticular interests of 
each of the others. Leven umron a 

gainst foreign aggression, which was 
the original, and is now the only re- 
maining principle of this singular 
confederation, bas been gradually so 
much weakened, that it is extremely 
cdoubttul whether it could be now re 

vived by any thing short of a gener 

al invasion of the whole empire. Ex 

cept, msuch an event, the principal 
states, $0 powerful mn themselves. and 
so independent of each other, could 
have no common interest to unite 
them. That sentiment of attach- 
ment arising tiom the same religious 
and civil institutions, the same lan- 
guage, and habits, and the same 
love of and depredation, 
must now be almost extinguished. 
Had that sentiment existed in its ort. 
gival force, a prince endowed with 
so much sagactty, and possessed of 
so much power as Holkar, would 
not have suffered his general ravalship, 
much less his recent enmity with 
Scindeah, to subdue all his native 
feclings, and to induce him io remain 
an jnactive spectator of the march of 
a Briush army into the heart of the 
empire, and the hereditary dominions 
of his countrymen. The cautions 
and strict neutrality which he obser- 
ved on this oceaston, clearly demon- 
strates, that he felt as little sympa- 
thy for the cause of the confederates 
as for that of the sovereign head of 
the empire, which the Enghsh had 
espoused ; and that he was influen.- 
ced by no public sentiments what- 
ever, but those which a dread of the 
English arms, a prudent regard for 
his own security, anda view of his 
personal interests, inspired, 

Were it not for this disunion a- 
mong these princes, their collective 
military strength and resources would 
Se extremely formidable. 

The eficient force of their com. 


Mahratta Empire. 


bined amounts to 
cavalry, and 96,0Cc0 infantry ; ot 
this force, the whole of the intantry, 
and about three fourths of the cavairy, 
are Kept in a Constant state of reaci. 
ness tO Mares a@palast an carmy. 
iafantry ts chictly officered by 
European adventarcrs; and mi the 
service of Sciudeah, the battalions 
are accoutied, formed, and brigadcd, 
nearly in the manner as the aatave 
regiment in the Boiash Todian aay. 
To the differeat) bodies of 
there as attached very large trains oF 
artillery, well appointed and served ; 
and, at the commencement of thi 
late war, the pi-ces of ordnance at- 
tached to Scindeah’s brigades amoun.- 
ted to 464. 

The cavalry is divided into four 
distinct classes; namely, the body 
guards of the princes; the troops 
furnished by the Silladars, or armour- 
bearers; the volunteers, who find 
their own horses, arms and accoutre- 
ments; and the pindarens, Or marau- 
ders, who serve without pay, and sub- 
sist entirely by plunder. ‘Thus last 
cl ss, however, is composed of so li- 
centious and ungovernable a rabble, 
that it is not now employed in the 
armies of the principal chieftains. 
None of the classes, except the body 
guards, are under any regular ciscip- 
line ; the troopers are not enlisted for 
any stated period; and, execpt mounte 
ing the piquet guards in camp, the 
cavalry do no duty but in the day of 
battle. "These irregularities, togeth- 
er with the circumstance of the whole 
of the cavalry being very badly paid, 
encourage the native predatory dis- 
position of the Mahratta people, 
and obstruct their advancement m 
civil life,as well as in military dis- 
cipline. 

Their horses, which are partly 
reared in their own provinces, and 
partly brought from Candahar and 
Yibet, are remarkable for their hardi- 
hess, activity, and speed; and there 
are no people in the world who are 

more 
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more skilful in the breeding of that 
auimal, or who attend to at with 
such unremitting industry. The 
Mahrattas are thus accustomed, from 
their infancy, to the use and manage- 
ment ot horses; and hence arises 
that extraordinary dexterity in horse- 
manship, which their troopers so of- 
ten display. 

The resources of the Mahratta 
states are amply sufficient to main- 
tain a still larger mulitary establish. 
ment, even regularly paid, and sys- 
tematically constituted. From do 
cuments In Our possession, It appears 
on a moderate estimate, that the col- 
lective revenues of the empire amount 
on au average of seven years, to about 
seventeen millions sterling. As these 
revenues are almost entirely derived 
from the land rents, of which they 
are a fourth part, and as the whole 
of the land rents are solely at the 
disposal of the several sovereign chicts, 
itis evident, that they might, uader 

any well-regalated fiuancial system, 
furnish st upplies for any exigency of 
War or other public contingency, 
however great, Bat the barbarous 
policy of those chiefs in regard to 
their revenues, the avaricious princi- 
ples on which it is founded, and the 
insatiable rapacity with which it is 
pursued, blasts all the natural advan- 
taves of their fertile provinces, and 
too frequently exhibits the deplora- 
ble aud singular spectacle of a ta- 
ee ine, in the midst of a country pro- 
ducing three crops of grain ia the 
Vear. Every Mahratta prince, aad 
every Jaghi dar or military chief ta 
the empire, has a k: ajaua. ora collec- 
tion treasure, Consistin of specie 
anc tewels, which is lodged ina se 
Cret depository within the walls of a 
strong fort tress, often crected for the 
Purpose, on one of the most 1ac- 
eessible mountains in his dominions. 


Grst and nev ‘T-Ceasing object of kis 


anbition to increase, so it 35 his 


5 


This privat e treasure, as it 13 the 


pride to defend, To grati- 
ty this sordid desire, he levies exira- 
ordinary contributions on his own 
subjects; and, as they seldom pay 
the revenue regularly, or indeed with- 
out compulsion, he makes their ir- 
regulerity, which 1s partly occusion- 
ed by his extoriion, a pretext for 
robbing them of the whole of their 
moveable property. No want of 
money tor supperus a Wary even 
in detence of his own territory, ever 
induces a Mahratta chief to supply 
the deficicacy from his private trca- 
sury, the loss of which would be to 
bima much more grievous calamity 
than the subjugation of his country. 
The hill torts, or castles, in which 
these private treasures are deposited, 
are impregnable to any native force 5 
aud some of them are so situated on 
the topsof immense rocks, surrounded 
by fastnesses, that they seem capable 
of resisting the utmos efforts ot Eu- 
ropcan skill aud valour. To these 
forts, therefore, the Mahratta chiefs 
generally retreat, when they have 
sustained a complete defeat in the 
field, and see no probability of be- 
ing able to rally their torces, and to 
maintain a successful contest with the 
enemy. As some of the chiefs are 
every year engzged in a war of con- 
quest, of pluuder, or of defence, 
the peasantry, wie have been strip- 
ped of the produce of their industri- 
ous labours, in order to carry it oa, 
are driven by actual want to take up 
arms, and join the crmy as a means 
of support. Every province in the 
einpire 1s in its turn subjected toa 
compuisory impost, gr other 
words, to a surt ot lezal robbe rv 4 
and ite habitants are consequenily 
reduced to this necessity of becoming 
soldiers. Hence a spirit of depreda- 
tion is diffused amouyst the people, 
wich naturally egets a passion tor 
warhke enterprize; heuce, in the 
pa Ue] pation of the spoils of an ene- 
Inv, the ¢ peasantry lose the remem- 
brance 
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ad hence all the ucrent nations 


N ELHAR RAO was the son of 
Holkar, alias Gerena, an mha- 
bitant of the Dekhan, a man so poor, 
that with the greatest labour and 
difficulty he maintained his family.— 
Secomin g an orphan at the age of 
eix years, Melhar Rao went to his 
uncle, with six horsemen, was 
inthe service of rajah Sehuba, of the 
On entering his nith 
vear, the uncle, whose name is un. 
known, having a large flock of sheep 
and goats, consigned to him 
for pasturage ; im consequence of 
which, early every mornin. he toox 
them out to graze, returning again 
One d layy 


carrving Is victuals, the uncle per- 


with them in the evening. 


i 
black snake had exaltedand spread its 
Head over himas anumbrella. te } 
him from t! rays of the Phe 


snake retirea to its hole on the un- 
cle’s approach, leaving him in the 
utmost and confirmed 
, that Melbar Rao would 
become a great man.— Havine awoke 
iven him his victuals, he carried 
pensed with his atten. 


Ga eon Ce. and, taking r 
him a written obligation, promising 


g 

» befriend him in case he attained 

any eminence, he got his nephew en- 


fertainec as a poricr in the setvice of 


Cvuste: 


N mmunicating the following 
facts and circumstance es, as being 
sustrative of the peculiar temper and 


of H 


composing this vast emp:re, have be- 
come lenittiatinel to military habite, 
anc to all the aifficulties of warfare. 


yajah Schuba. Melhor Rao, in the 
course of a short him. 
elt ca pable and useful ; > Was, mong 
others, allowed to approach pre. ‘ 
sence; obtained the cominand of a 
paygah; and, being born under 
fortunate planet, rose to dicnity and 
power. 

A son of his, Kehndee Rao, was 
slain in the battle with Sorjhmul Jhat. 
His wife, Thelia Bai, who now re- 
sides at Cholee Mheysr, brought him 
a son, Malee Rao, bein g of 
very vicious disposition, and a great 
Cebauchee, she had trampled to 
ceathbyanelephant ; and a daughter, 
Mekta Bai, who lately burned her- 
selt at the tomb of her busband. 

Melhar Rao had a brother whose 
name 13 unknown, who at his death 
left three sons; the eldest of whom 

is the father of Baboiee Holkar, 
he voungest of whose children is 
Vekojee Ho! lkar, now enjoying such 

minence and grandeur in Hindustan. 

Vekojee Holkar has seven sons, 
the you ngest of which, Se 
kar, is in “the Dekhan, in the subs 
of Berar, superintending his father’s 
zemindary in that province ; he has 
hkewise a child, Bhengoa| jee Holk car, 
of whom the grandfather is so fon’ 
that he makes him his constant con 
anion. ‘ 


is of tte Hinpus. 


me that an English reader will scarce- 
ly be disposed to believe, that cus- 
sera as barbarous and savage as any 

obtaining in the remote islands of the 
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cf Houkar. 
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South Seas, should have continued 
to exist so long ma country, the 
greatest part of which has been ua- 
der the controul of the British go- 
vernment for near forty years, and 
where the natives have been accus- 
tomed to an intercourse with Euro. 
peans, in a more or less degree, for 
agreater length of time; it may, 
therefore, not be improper to pre- 
mise, that the scene of these transac. 
tions, for the most part, laid at a 
distance of more than eight hundred 
miles from the seat of government, 
end that the Europeans residing un- 
der British protection in India, bear 
a very small proportion to twepty- 
four millions of native subjects, with- 
inthe provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares ; and that the 
residence of such Europeans is ge- 
erally confined to cities and large 
towns, most convenient for commer- 
clal views; their intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the villages, and 
internal parts of the provinces, must 
therefore have been very limited. 

In the report made to the govein- 
ment of Bengal, by Mr Duncan, 
while resident at Benares, of the 
state of that province in the year 
1787, he describes the people inha- 
biting the Western Frontier, of so 
turbulent and ungovernable a dispo- 
sition, that if a cow broke into an 
inclosure, it was a circumstance suf- 
licient to arm one half of the village 
against the other, and to produce 
great effusion of bloed. 

The demand of rent from the far- 
mers if accompanied by threats from 
the oflicer of government, was fre- 
quently answered by setting fire to 
the whole village, and retreating 
within the dominions of the Nabob 
Visier. Among these ungovernable 
tribes that of the Rauje Koomar is 


27 5 
deseribed as the most numerous, and 
of the most enterprising and despe- 
rate resolution, and famous, accord- 
ing to their own ideas, for an unde- 
viating sense of honour. These peo- 
pie boast of their descent from one 
of the most ancient Hindu Kings ; 
and so high is their idea of personal 
independence, and the dread of its 
sullering the smallest diminution so 

extravagant, that they consider the 
marriage of a daughter as abridg- 
ing the funds of the family, and con- 
veying to a stranger the custody of 
their happiness ; the atrocious cus- 
tom of starving their female infants 
is Uuerefore not only sanctioned a- 
mongst them, but they even compel 
their women to be the perpetrators 
of this savage and unnatural crime *, 

Not less extravacant and baba. 
rous were the custems arising from 
the singular tenets and irrational pri- 
vileges of the Bramins. Lixempted, 
as is this tribe, by national prejudice, 
from capital punishment, it is not 
unnatural to expect that assassins for 
pay may be easily procured from 
among them ; but so completely have 
the other tribes surrendered 
their judgements and thew feelings, 


that the Bramin can extort what con-: 


fessions he phases by threats of mis. 
chief to himself or of violence to old 
women or infants ; nay, so complete 
has this surrender been, that in many 
instances the notion of the imviola- 
bility of the person of a Bramin has 
become the means of setting the laws 
at defiance; as no Hindu, from an 
apprehension of becoming the cause 
of the death of a Bramin, dared to 
execute any legal process agatnst 
them; and, whenever any coercion 
or arrest was atteapted on the per- 
son of one of this tribe by a public 
officer of government, in order to in- 

timidate 


? Those people mostly inhabit the opposite line of the boundary of Benares in 
the Vizier’s dominions ; but rent lands in Benares are about the annual value of 


.0 lacks of rupees. 
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timidate acd avert the officer from 
his purpose, he would immediately 
rrepire to rip open his own belly, or 
threaten to swallow, and sometime 
lly swallow, poison, or some 
powecr pp tended to be such, or to 
dash an infant on the Stones. 

the slightest provocation the 
Boumins would wound themselves 
with razors they carry about them 
for the purpose. or, enclosing an 
old woman in a circular inclosure, 
called a khoor, in which, raising a 
of wood or other combustibles ; 
and then, within its arca, betake 
themselves to fasting, either real or 
pretenccd and on any molestation 
being offered, or on the approach of 
any person to entorce a leyral process, 
would actually set fire to the pile and 
consume their victim in the tlames. 

An instance of this occurred in the 
year y°8c, when Mr Dancan was 


president at Benares. Some coer- 


cron or arrest. beine threatened to a 

Bramio, who had ret pay | 
t oO roment, tel j ¢ t 
formed that the Biamins ha 
mbled and ¢ ted ry 
\ hin whieh they oh i } 
td woman, had seated themscives 
pre pared on the exe 


by her, and wet 


proach of the ofhice: 


CQ G 

revenue, to cet fre to the building, 
together with them siotim, to 


perish in the flames; a message from 
the president, requiring them to state 
ther ymevance brought the men to 
his presence, but the old woman 
positively refused to come, ceclar- 
ine, that af compelled by forec, she 
would throw herself ato the firet 


well she her wav. The Bra 
mins on their arrival before the pre- 
sident, complained pustice was 
rot done them by the Raja, for that 


he had refused to hear the complaints 
of the rvots araimnst the extortions of 
his ofhcers, by ordermg them to be 
driven trom his presence and beaten; 


that being helpless they had prepared 


the pile, and were ready to part with 
their hives. | 

I he inordinate pride of this tribe 
manifests itself in no less extravagant 
a degree in the mode of avenging a 
private insult. Mussulman hav. 
ing a pecumary claim upon a Bra. 
min, after repeated refusals, bean to 
despair of payment, he, theresore, 
resolved to obtain his cue by force, 
and accordingly prepared to enter 
the honse of his debtor in the night, 
while the Bramin was emploved in 
watching the corn he had cut down 
in the course of the preceding day: 
the creditor, with his attendants, 
having surrounded the house, he 
himself entered it with a torch, pro- 
ceeded to the bed of the Bramin’s 
wife, and lifting her head trom the 
pillow, from thence seized the purse 
with which she was entiusted her 
cries having alarmed the females of 
the family, among whom was the 
mother of the Bramin, they immedi- 
ately flew to the apartment; then 
loud Jamentations for her dishonour 
n brought the eighbours tope- 


** Son,” exclaimed the old woman, 
we are dishonoured no Bramii 
wilin future drink under our roof ; 
we must be revenged ; go down with 
meto the river.” ‘Lo the Gange 
they immediately went, accompanied 
by the Bramin’s wife, her sister, and 
his brother ; the insulted Bramin, 
after calling aloud upon the aggres- 
sor to make restitution for the theft 
and his violated honour ; the aged 
mother, stretching forward her head, 
and baring her neck, called upon her 
son to do his duty, that she might 
blast these enemies of her house 
As she spoke these words, her son, 
with a stroke from his scymeter, se- 
vered her head from her body , 1m- 
mediately on which, the rest of the 
roiations assembling in a tumu!tuous 
aod disorderly manner, determined 
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to deny the foneral obsequies both 
to the head and body 3 and, that the 
2 a might be withheld trom the 
sleep of death, to beat a drum for 
forty days, at the end of which 
it was imagined the desire for repose 
would be past, and the ghost become 
the incessant and eternal torment of 
all the branches of that family by 
which their own had been injured. 
ihe Bramin, who had committed 
the parncide, being apprenended, 
only expressed his surprise that so 
common an act should be imputed to 
him as a crime; and that one of the 
Witnesses against him should be a 
man whose own brother had revea- 
ged an insult in a similar way. 

The man in reply observed, that 
although the insult was so avenged, 
the person in question was not his 
brother, though nearly related ; and 
seemed to think that his guilt im 
murdering, had not been sufficiently 
expiated by the loss of cash which 
ensued *, 

Another device practised by these 
Bramins ts, when, with a view to rea- 
lise any pecuniary claim, or for the 
extortion of money, they proceed, 
ether with some offensive weapon 
or with poison, to the door of ano- 
ther inhabitant of the same town and 
village, and take post there in man- 
ner called Dhurna; and it is under- 
stood, according to the received opi- 
nions on this subject, that they are 
to remain fasting in that place till 
their object be obtained; and that 
it Is equally incumbent on the party, 
whois the occasion of the bramin 
thus sitting, to abstain from nourish- 
ment. Until this is effected, ingress 
and egress to and from the house 
are also more or less prevented, as 
according to the common received 
opinions, neither the one ror the 
other can be attempted, but at the 


risk of the Bramin’s wounding him- 
self with the weapon, or swallow- 
ing some powder or poison, with 
which he may have come provided. 

It was not until the year 1795, 
that the government of Bengal 
thought proper to interfere its 
legislative authory, to put a stop 
to the practice of sitting dhurna, 
as well as the more savage custom 
ot the Raje Khoomer’s — starving 
their female children; nor is the 
person of a Bramin, under the new 
administration of justice within the 
Company’s provinces, exempted from 
capital punishment, several instances 
having occurred wherein it has been 
influenced. 

It may be supposed that the pre- 
ceding facts constitute the me plus 
ultra of Hindu superstition ; but 
not so, the dictates of bigotry ap- 
pear to be still more strongly op- 
posed to the sentiments and feeiings 
of nature, in the custom of offering 
human sacrifice to the Ganges, 
where they are devoured by the 
sharks. 

These sacrifices are of two de- 
scriptions: first, of aged persons of 
both sexes, which are voluntary ; 
and of children, which of course are 
involuntary. The fixed  pertods 
for the performance of those rites, 
are at the full moons, in November 
and January. 

‘Lhe custom of sacrificing child- 


ren arises from superstitious vows 


made by the parents; who, when 
apprehensive of pot having issue, 
promised in the event of their having 
five children, to devote the fifth to 
the Ganges. 

The island of Sagor, where these 
inhuman rites are administered, 1s 
held to be peculiarly sacred, from 1ts 
being considered as the termination 
of the Ganges, and the junction of 
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to extend his protection to him: 
but singular and unnataral as it mar 
appear, he was again seized and 
committed to destruction by his ow: 
parents. 

To prevent this practice, a law 
was enacted March deela 
ing any person who should aid o1 
assist in forcing any individual to } 
a victim of this superstition, mulls 
of murder. But, with respect: 
the voluntary sacrifice of aged an 
the practice d so ge- 
nerally and was considered by th 
Hindus, under some 
so instrumental to their happine. 
In a tuture state of existence, that 
ii was doubted whether any cul 
could be adopted to prevent a pr: 
tice, not only rooted mn the remotest 
antiquity, but sanctioned by expre 
tenets i their most sacred books; 
while the custom of sacrificing chil. 
dren stands not either on the pre- 
criptive liws of antiquity, or any 
tcenet of the Shanscrit ; but, on the 
contrary, at as among the Hind 
accounted a pious and meritorious 
act to rescue a child from) destruc- 
tion, and afterwards adopt and 
maintam its mevertheicss, the vow 
by which the titth child 1s devoted, 
is considered to be nearly as bind 
Ing aS any written or prescriptive 


law, 


the Paotestanrs and Catuorics, of IRELAND. 


Prem Newentamon the Population of Ireland, 


with whose opinions [ have been fa- 
voured, have enjoyed the very best 
opportunities of collecting authentic 
information on the subject in ques- 
tion; and are, moreover, persons 
whe, I am thoronghly persuaded, 
would scrupulously decline to com- 
municate any other. But mere opi- 
mons and assertions, however nume- 
rous and concurrent, and howeve: 
high the respectability and unim- 
peachable the characters of 

thor. 
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thors, obviously afford no fit ground 
for computation m the case before 
ys. Andto draw any thing hke a 
general inference from small num- 
her of facts, however stroug, apph- 
cable, and well attested, would be 
altogether unreasonable and nugato- 
ry. The optnions and asseruonus to 
which I have ailuced I shall give, 
without further preface or comment, 
in the words of their respective au- 
thors. 

No. [. “ As to the proportion of 
Roman Cathohes to Protestants, | 
am convinced the former are at least 
as four to one. In the most protes- 
tayt northern counties, the Roman 
Catholics are more numerous than 
the Protestants and Dissenters of 
every description. In Munster and 
in Connaught, they are as fifteen to 
one. And in Leinster, including 
even Dublin, they are as five to two 
upon the whole.”? 

No. LI. * I am persuaded that, im 
the diocese of ‘Tuam, the Roman 
Catholic families are to the Protes- 
The 


humper of the Protestant famules 1s 


_tant famines, as sixty to one. 


hot, ON an average, six to each pa- 
rish, if following ones be excep- 


Dallinrobe, West- 
port, Newport, Athenry, aad Tuam, 
inwhich the averaged number may 
be about fifty at the utmost. ‘The 
number of Koman Catholic families 
inthe parish of Tuam is 1413.” 
No. Tif. parish ct ‘Lullew, 
which is the mast protestant one in 
the diocese of Kildaire and Leighhin, 
Lutin which the Roman Catliolies, 
uotwithstanding, are to the Protes- 
tants a5 six to one, contains more 
Protestants than the diocese of Kil- 


Gare, tur as it is comprisea within 


ted, Viz. Ca tlel 


that county ; and yet there are in 
this tract not fewer than 12 parishes, 
many of which are superior to that 
ot Tullow la extent and population. 
“Tn the parish of St Mullin’s in 
tie diocese of Leiohlin, there are 
4°52 Roman Cathe! ce, and but on 


Protestant. In the town of Grai- 
genamana, in the county of Kilken- 
ny, there are between 4 and sco 
houses and cabins; aud yet only three 
er dour mbhabited by Protestants. In 
the parish of Allen, in the county ou: 
Kildare, though swarming with 
habitants, there 1s not one Protes- 
tant resident of any denomimation, 
In the parish of Arlesin, in the 
iven’s county, there are between 
and ig hundred Roman Cathclic 
tamailics, and only 18 Protestant ones, 
A majority ot the houscholders in 
the towns of Mountmellick, Portar- 
lington, and Mountrath, are Protes- 
tants or Quakers; but a majority: 
ot the inhabitants are Roman Catho- 
lics.”? 

Let us now pass from opinions 
and assertions to facts. ‘he pro- 
vince of Leinster, it is well known, 
contains a much greater proportion 
of Protestants than either of the pro- 
vinces of Connaught or Munster. 
The parish of Tullow, in that pro- 
vince, is considered as the most pro- 
testant one of the diocese to which 
ui belongs. The number of families 
which it contained, in the year 1795, 
was 1cog: of which only 154 were 
Protestants. So that it appears, that 
the Protestant parish of 
the Roman Catholics were to the 
Protestants as upwards of six to one. 

By Mr ‘Vighe’s statistical survey 
it appears, that, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, also ia the province of Leim- 
ster, there were, in the year 180, 

73212 families, of which only 941 
Protestants. So that in the 
county of Kilkenny the Roman Ca- 
tholics were to the Protestant fam:- 
lies, four years ago, as about 17 to 1. 

{n the diocese of Kuilmacduagh, 
in the province of Connaught, the 
ktoman Catholic families were, In 
1795, to Protestant families, as nea 
to l. 

‘The number of Protestants in the 
county of Clare, in the year 1765, 
that of the Roman Ca 
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tholics 37.144"; so that the latter 
were to the former as 1§ to i. 

In the parish of Carnigohuae, in the 
county of Cork, there are 63 Pro- 
testant and Roman Catho she 
mites ; or nearly of the latterio 
of the tormer. 

In these different districts in the 
provinces of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, the Roman Caihohes ap- 
peal to be, on an aveie, bo ihe Pro- 
testants, as nearly 20to 1. But the 
proportion of Roman Cathclies io 
Protestants, in these districts, must 
be greater 5 as im almost all Protest- 
ant families there are Roman Ca- 
In a great majority 
of the larger ones the Roman Catho- 
hic servantsare, to the Protestant ser. 
vants, as 3 to 1 at least. But in the 
Roman Catholic families, Protestant 
Servants are very rarely found. 

Krom the average of the propor- 
tions which the Roman Catholics 
bear to the Protestants in these re- 
turns, it’ would be altogether unrea- 
sonable to draw any iiference res- 
pecting the numerical proportior 
of the former to the latter through. 
out the provinces of Leinster, Con- 
naught, and Munster. I shall there- 
fore coufine myself to observing, 
that these returns having been casu- 
ally obtained, and not selected from 
others, strongly tend, under the sanc- 
tion ot the Opinions and assertions 
alrcady cited, to authorise an opinion 
that the Roman Catholics are to the 
Protestants, m these threc provinces, 
as at least Y EO? Be 

Supposing then that su 
case, and supposin 


chy is ly 
at 
2 the nine northern countics and the 
city of Dublin. considered together 
testants constitute about two- 
ths of the general poy 


ulation, 
which l 

and th 


suspect is above the truth ; 
at these counties, and the cy iy 
1, contain about one third, 
er 1,850,000 of the people of Ire- 
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land, which they probably do. Is 
that case, the number of Protestants 
therein would be about 720.000. and 
the number, in the other provinces, 
supposing that the Roman Catholics 
are therein as g tor tothe Protestants, 
would be about 369,c¢93 Wuaich 
being added to the former number, 
makes the number of Protestants, in 
lreland. to be about 1,c8c,e00; or 
somewhat less than one filth part of 
the population of that country. 

Tr thon the numerical proportion 
of the Roman Catholics to the Pro- 
testants be as 4 to r, according to 
my supposition, and as I persuade 
myself an accurate investigation of the 
subject would evince; the once per: 
secuted, but now tolerated, and pro 
tected religion, must have gained 
most rapidly on the established one. 

Sir Wilham Petty tells us, that in 
the year 1672, the Roman Catholics 
were to the Protestants of Ireland, 

8 to 3t. But the war of the revolu- 
tion, and its immediate effects, great- 
ly reduced that proportion. In the 
year 1731, the former were not to 
the latter as 2to 1. So that a they 
be now 4 they have more then 
doubled their proportion im about 7 
years. 

In the province of Ulster, the 
Protestants have greatly increased ; 
but whether their increase has excecd- 
ed that of the Roman Catholics may 
I think be very safely doubted. | 
am not aware of any reason that can 
be assigned for its having done so ; 
and 1 am persuaded that sufftcient 
reasons might be assigned for the 
contrary. 

Had not the Roman Catholics re 
picly gained ground on the 
auts, 1 most parts of the prov 
ot Leinster, Munster, and lit, 
there certainly would have been room 
for no inconsiderable degree of su- 
prise. Experience has proved that 
religious sects, instead of being extc! 
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minated, have, for the most part, 
been extended by persecutioa. A 
knowledge of human nature, and of 
the peculiar disicipline of the church 
of Rome, will leave no doubt on our 
winds that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is, of all others, the most likely 
to thrive ina state of proscription, 
Anda hitle reflection on the history 
of Ireland will convince us, that the 
circumstances of that country have 
been peculiarly favourable to the ex- 
tension of the persecuted religion. 
‘Phe different natures of the sour- 
ces, moreover, from whence the Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant clergy 
derive their respective incomes, seem 
likely to have had the eflects of in- 
creasing the zeal of the former in the 
wotk of proselytism, and, as far as 
worldly considerations could, abating 
that of the latter: and, an abatement 
of such zeal must necessarily have 
facilitated the advancement of the 
Roman Catholic on the Protestant re- 
ligion, even though the latter had 
always been as powerfully supported 
and exalted as 1t new is by the erudi- 
tion, the abilities, the benevolence, 
tle decorous conduct, and the unaf- 
fected pie ty, tor which great vumbers 
ofthe Irish Protestant clergy, and 
especially their prelates, are confes- 
sedly conspicuous, 
Besides associations, friendships, 

2 ances, anda varlety of cogent con 
siderations, must. at all cimon, have 
greatly conduced to forward the con- 
version of a comparative small num- 
ber of Protestants, of the lower and 
micdle classes, scattered among mul- 
tituces of Roman Catholics; while 

mutlar preparatory circumstances and 
inducements could not have facilitat- 


ed the conversion of Roman Catho- 
lics, if even the Protestant clergy had 
been as assiduous as the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy were; because, mm no 
district, of any maidens extent, 
were the Roman Catholics so far out- 
numbered by the Protestants, as the 
latter were by the former, in most 
parts of the three provinces betore- 
mentioned. 

When a proscribed, or merly tos 
lerated relirion great tly exceeds the 
established one, in point of numer- 
cal strength, the ordinary cuuses of 
the extension of the tormer will al- 
ways be eilectually aided by the con- 
current operation of many others. 

‘That the Roman Catholic religions 
under its present circumstances, wil! 
continue to guin g ground onthe Pro- 
testant religion, in ireland, is 1 think 
indisputable. Vhei increasing wealth 
of the country, it ts true, annual! v 
raises up a cousiderable number of in- 
dividuals, from the middle classes ot 
the community, consisting at pre- 
sent, in the three provinces before 
mentioned, chiefly of Roman Catho- 
lics, to the higher ones, consisting 
almost wholly of Protestants. Buc 
we iid instances of conversion a- 
mong the wealthy Roman Catholics, 
notwishstandcing their association with 
Psotestants, extremely rare. ‘They 
look to the attainment of much 
greater political weight by adhering 
to, than by forsaking the religion of 
their ancestors. By the former, they 
expect to stand among the lcaders of 
a most poweriul party ; by the lat- 
ter, they perceive that they must 
rely on their talents and good for- 
tune alone for future political distinc 
tion. 
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R Buchan was born at Ancram, 
a village s situate near Jedburgh, 
In Roxby irghs in the year 1729. 


His father possessed a small Jan ded 
April 


estate there; in edition to which, he 
rented a farm eappertaiming to the 
Duke of Roxburgh. He used to 
say, that he had heard bis grandia- 

ther 


. + 


aw 


ther tell, that he remembered having 
entered thi a window tn the pa- 
*errnal mansion, on purpose to bring 
nut the provision belonging to the 
family, at the time the house itself 
wos varrisoned by the King’s troops. 
end sts om habitants driven imto the 
fields. {huis persecution forced him 
to take refuge mn Holland, where be 
lived some time, and returned with 
King Walliam, who restored liberty 
bochemland religious. The Doctor, 
at-an early period of Ife, bad a turn 
for medical ot even while 
a boy at the grammar-school was 
accustomed to act both as surgeon 
and physician to the whole village. 
He repaired however to the untver- 
ity of Edinburch, with a view to 
the study of divinity. But the theo- 
il pursuits were soon interrupted 
hy a predilection for mathematics, 
u hich proved more congental to his 
mind. Inthis branch of science he 
soon acquired such proficiency as to 
be frequently employed as a private 
tutor to such of his fellow-students 
as were less precocious than himself. 
He was thus at once enabled and 
induced to continue at the university 
during a period of nine years, This 
long residence naturally led to an in- 
timacy with many of the students of 
medicine who constitute the majority 
of those who frequent that celebrated 


studies, 


seat of learning. He at the same 
time obtained considerable proficien- 
ev botany, whieh delight tul de 
yurtrent of science continued to 
furnish asouree of amusement for 
mnany years of his life. 
Dr Buchan at leneth dedicated 
himself wholly to and en- 


tercourse with all 
physic, 
late Dr Gregory, 

whose liberal opinions 
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influence on his own future views 
and conduct. In consequence ot 
the invitation of a Mas - student, 
who had settled in Yorkshire, the 
Doctor joined him for some time in 
the practice of his art. A new 
cident tended not alittle to extend 
his fame and improvement. On a 
vacancy for a physician to the Pound. 
line Hospital, then established and 
supported by Parliament, at Ack- 
worth, he declared hieesdll a candi- 
date, and was elected, after a public 
campetition or trial of skill with ter 
professional men. While here, he 
laid the foundation of that know- 
ledge of the diseases of children, 
which afterwards formed the subject 
of his inaugural d ssertation, when he 
returned to Edinburgh to take a 
degree as a doctor of physic. = I'he 
title was, De Infantum vita con- 
servanda ;”? it was much approved by 
the professors at that time, and now 
constitutes the substance of the first, 
and, as he used himselt to think, the 
best chapter of that popular work, 
Domestic Medicine On his return 
to the capital of Scotland, for the 
purpose alluded to above, he courted 
the eldest daughter of Mr Peter, on 
his union with whom * he received 2 
competent portion for those days, 
and, in addition to this, formed some 
very respectable connections, the 
lady in question being related, by 
means of her mother, whose name 
was Dunbar, tothe family of Dundas, 
of Dundas, of which the present 
Lord Dundas + is the representative. 
He soon afterwards returned to re- 
sume the duties of his station at Ack- 
worth, where his eldest son, now hiv 
in¢ was born. ‘he Doctor remain 
ed there until the institution itselt 
was annihilated. Parhament being 
at length convinced that toundting- 
hospitals did little or no god, with- 


Vhev were married in York cathedral. 
famuv ts erginaily of English estraction, the ancestor having retired i" 
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Crew the sixty-thousand pounds an- 
nually voted for its support, in con- 
sequence ot which the whole fa. 
biic tumbled to pieces. On this, 
our youny physician returned to L- 
dinburgh, where he practised for se- 
veral years with success, and occu- 

ied his hours of leisurer in compe- 
sing the * Domestic Medicine ; or, 
a ireatise on the Cure and Preven- 
tion of Diseases by Regimen and 
Simple was first 
published In 17705 and dedicated to 
Sir John Pringle, then President of 
the Royal Sociwty, with whom he 
was In some measure connected by 
his wife's family. 

On the death of the late Dr Gre- 
gory, he became a candidate for the 
vacant chair; but the system of 
rendering professorships hereditary, 
which, though fortunately successful 
in that particular instance, must 1n- 
evitably terminate in the ruin of 
whatever university adopts it as a 
rule of conduct, preseuted an invin- 
cible obstacle to his success. A be- 
quest from a scientific man, equally 
honourable to both parties, now 
pointed out a new career. The ce- 
Icbrated Fergusson, for many years 
2 lecture on natural philosophy, on 
his death bequeathed his apparatus, 
at chat time consilered as the best 
in Great Britain, to the Doctor ; and 
if not absolutely as a legacy, yet on 
terms so beneficial, that he consider- 
ed it prudent to accept of it. Im- 
mediately after this, he himself de- 
livered two courses of lectures annu- 
ally for three years, with the assist- 
ance of his son, who performed the 
experimental part, to very crowded 
audiences, the apartment, which held 
about two hundred persons, being al- 
ways full. These philosophical avo- 
Cations probably injured his profes- 
sonal pursuits, as mankind in gene- 
ral conceive, and perhaps not unjust. 
ty, that the practice of such an im- 
Portant profession as that of medi- 


Cine, is alone to occupy the 
mind of any one widividual. 

‘The very general diffusion, as wel! 
as great celebrity, of bis work, hav 
ing rendered the Doctor's name by 
this time exccedingly popular, li 
determined to try his tortune oa the 
wider theatre of London, On set- 
ling here, he accordingly disposed 


his philosophical apparatus on ad- 


vantayeous terms to Dr Lettsom, 
aud began to péactice under the hap 
plest auspices. siiccess was at 
first very flattering aud coud lc 
have withstoed the alluremeuts ot 
company, which his convivial talents 
always enlivened, and considered the 
healing-art merely asa lucrative pro- 
fession, he might have uudoubtedly 
amassed an ample tortune, But 
he too frequently preferred the so- 
ciety of an agreeable friend to the 
calls of business, the importunities 
of patients, and the pursuit of wealth. 
He however excrted himself at times; 
and a little before the late memorable 
Revolution, he repaired to Dunkirk, 
where he restored a rich merchant to 
health, after his case had been relin- 
quished as hopeless by all the French 
physicians. magnum opus, the 
Domestic Medicine, has expercnced 
a sale far exceeding that of any other 
medical work ever published betore 
in this island. It has gone through 
no less than nineteen editions, many 
of which coasisted of six and seven 
thousand copies each, and still enjoys 
as extensive a circulation as ever. In 
addition to this, it has been frequent- 
ly republished in America, and has 


‘been repeatedly imitated, copied, and 


puated, in various ways, as well as 
under different forms, both in Ire. 
land and in this country. ft is tran- 
slated into cvery language of Enrope, 
and even into the Russian. “The ve- 
patation of the author appears to 
have been still greater oa the Conti- 
nent than in native country. From 
the late Enpress of al Russ 
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the munificent rewarder of every spe- 


cies of merit, he recerved a large me- 
dallion, of pure gold, which has been 
and admned by the author of 
this article, with a complimentary 
fetter, written at her Ma- 
joo'v’s express desire, by the Chin- 
¢ ior D'Osterman. He also receiv. 
many other complimentary letters, 
some of them ac compamed with i 
Deral presents, both trom individuals 
>in several ot the West 
india lands, expressive of their 
sense of the many and great advan- 
t derived his work. In 
nto this, he published a Trea- 
thre Venereal Disease, which 
has passed three editions. 
Fins last werk is entitled Advice to 
Mothers *, and on this, as on all 
ether oceasions, he the cauce 


secn 


and societit 


1] hrony n 


pleads 


oe the best interests of humanity. 
Woe understand that he has left a 
consterable quantity of manuscripts, 
and some memorials of his 
own eee which wall probably be 
edited by his son, who has lately pub- 
‘Treatise written with no 
share of medical acumen ‘The 
leading trait of the Doctor’s charac- 


ter was benevolence and good-will 
to men ofevery description, f we €X:- 
cep the aries 
people he considered as degrading the 
science of medicine, by converting it 
Into a sordid 
eventing 
expected i 
mach ot 


without 


calbug, and too often 
thar could be 
rom it, by loading the sto- 
the patient 
having previously 
anv just idea of the nat 


anv rood 
| 
with 
formed 


ure of the dis- 


eas benevolent te mper, which 
could never resist the call, or even 
the appearance, of distress, greatly 
: 
the Doctor's pecuniary cir- 
inces; althonih it now a 
eertatned, that even mim his latter 
vear he was rece pt 
t more monev” than 
\ to AT the < ect 
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any person imagined. Dr Buchan 
possessed a pleasing exterior, a fine 
countenance, great suavity of man. 
ners, and an astonishing fund of amn 
anecdotes, which he told in 
a manner as to delight his associates. 
He also crjoyed that grand des:- 
deratum, an excellent constitution, 
and never experienced any serions 
illness until within a year of his 
death, when his health began at first 
to decline, but gradually, and with- 
cut precipitation. 
The disorder which proved fatal, 
at length assumed an alarming ap- 
pearance, and indicated symptoms 
of water in the chest. He never 
once complained, or shewed any ap- 
prebensions of death, of whose ap- 
proach, he was, however, perfectly 
sensible, and even frequently spoke 
of the event without emotion. He 
was abroad on the very day pre- 
viously to his death, which occurred 
on the 25th of February 180s, at 
nine o’clock im the evenine, in an 
attempt to reach his bed from the 
sofa, where he had just been reclin- 
ing, and talkine in his us 
manner. Fven the last act of fi 
life was peculiarly felicitous, having 
expired in this manner without any 
previous continement, in the full po 
session of all his faculties, without 
any considerable degreee of paim, and 
almost without a groan! Thus 
cied Dr Buchan, in the 76th year 
of his age, 
‘he lite of this great phys: 

will constitue an epoch in the 
history of medicine. Since the first 
appearance of the Domestic Medi- 
cine, pharmacy has tn a great mea- 
sure been resened from the 
ot a barbarous t 


ual placid 


can 


jargon 
echnology, an id the 
recular bred ail meritorious prac- 
titioner distingnished from the wile 
retailer of spurious compounds. The 
science itself has has also been laid 
open 
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open, simplitied, and ditlused ; so that 
the most ee of all arts, by constt- 
euting a branch of general education, 
will ome at once better known 
and more The oilspring 
of Dre ‘irae consisted of three 
children, two ct whom are still alive. 
A bov called Willtam, who was long 
aad deeply lamented by him, died in 


his infancy. A daughter, Helew, 
anda son A, P. Buchan, M.D*. a 
member of the Royal College 
Physicians, London, survive him.— 
His remains were interred, on Wed- 
nesday the 6th of March, 1826, 12 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
next to those of the celebrated 1): 


Jebb. 


ScorTrTishH REVIEW. 


I. Sermons by Sir Monericf W. Bart. W. Whyte and J. Anderson. 


) 


Ww {ERS of sermons have of 
late had frequent reason to 
complain that their publications have 
not been received with the degree of 
attention which their merit deserved. 
‘This has been generally ascribed to a 
blameable inditterence, on the pare of 
most readers, to the subjects on which 
they treat. Without attempting 
entirely to exculpate them from this 
charge, we may observe several cir- 
cumstances which seem to preclude 
the necessity of a very copious supe 
ply. Lesides, that sermons can.rare- 
ly contain much that is new, a single 
course 15 understood to include. 2 
complete summary of mora: and reli- 
gious duty. ‘There 1s not the same 
occasion, as in the case of treatises 
en detached branches of science, 
for the student to peruse a multitude 
of volumes. One or two such cour- 
sesy Well digested, promise to convey 
every requisite degree of information. 
A\ccordingly readers of sermons usu- 
aily content themselves with select- 
“afew of established reputation, 
‘ud seldom enquire very solicitously 
Lout any new publications that 
make their appearance in this depart- 
nent. 
p Our author scems fully sensible of 
ne obstacles which shese circumstan- 


SS. 6d. 


ces oppose to the popularity of the 
present volume. 


addresses them to the 
congregation, for whom they were ort- 
ginally prepares 0 OL the thirtv-four 
vears ‘during which he has held the ot- 
tice of a minister, he has officiated au- 
ring thirty among them. promote 
their present and eternal interests ought 
to be the object of his lee And, ac 
customed, as thev are, to his manne: 
of stating the doctrines and the duties 
of relicion, he allows himself to beheve, 


that, among them this volume wail nea 
ther be useless nor unaccentabie.” 
p. X! 


Although this parish be perliaps 
the most numerous mm Scotland, yer 
we have no doubt that the name 
of the author, as well as their in- 
trinsic merit, wilkensure then: a mors 
extensive circulation. 

Sermons may be divided into sen- 
sible and eloquent ; there being few 
to which both these descriptions can 
be justly applied. “The present are 
undoudtedly to be ranked in the 
mer of these classes. Uney are 
tinguished by strenc th ot thims.n 
with p lainness, and even 
homeliness of expression. “Eh 
thor seems to excel partreniarly om 
the close connection which the dii- 


tee er)? 


» 
Dr A. Buchan iS author of an ex -cel} ent and we lewritten treati sé, intitied 


Practical Ooserv ations concerning Sea- Bathing 


onthe W arm Bath 
beady enn te 


> to which are added, Remarns 


Those best acquainted with bis merits, prerounece bim 
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Re 


ferent parts of his discourse bear to 
each other, Some ceneral 1s 
generally laid hold of at the begin- 
ming, of which 1m the course of at he 
never for a momen 

sermons are on the 
subjects Phe Unequal al 
lotinents ot Pi ovidence. Ii. The 
Minute mmprovement of the Blessings 
of Lid.) Self demral. 
lV. ‘he form of Godliness we 
Christian Fath and Morality. VI. 
The Result of Good and of Bad 
Vhe Inhentance 
eta Good Man’s claldren. VIII. 
Doctrine ot Grace. IN. Uhe 
Providenee to Good 
Men. The Geacral Spirit and 
Litlects of Christianity. AI. and 
Vhe Universal Promulgation of 
of 
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loses sight 


1. ry 
AViIections, 


Lurity XiV. The Cultivation of 
Personal Rehgion. 


rmon occurs so fre- 
ently as to be almost characterts- 
tro of the author. 3s that in 
cucial maxim or obser- 
ition ts laid down and applied suc- 
sively to dittcrent branches of 

reliwious§ di ctrine, Or 


th, and “thy af. 


. 
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ford exan pic whi are conducted 
th great ingenuity and closeness 
tron, 
“Phe author of the ermons has 
yeen generally classed amonz what 
re called popular preachers, who 


aceused of an 


attachment to nn sical doctrines in 
renee to th ictical duties of 
ity. Wwe fee no vwrout id for 
ha « mptan the present 
nee Goo i sense, kno wledge of the 
wold, and of the business of life, are 
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Moncriaf [Vellwood’s Sermons. 


sivle seriously to doubt that our person. 
ai duties must be muispens!! ble, as long 
as we have the means of fulfilling them, 
* But when the doctrine is ‘apphed 

to practice, we are apt to take very dit. 
ferent views of the subject. Thougy 
itis atruth fully established by expe- 
rience, that it is best tor every man, in 
the present hie,and most for his advan- 
tage as an immortal being, to persevere 
inthe active duties of his condition, as 
long as it Is posstble tor him to dis- 
charge them; there :s nothing which 
men more generally allow to on 
ther thoughts through lite, than the 
idea, that a time shall come, long be- 
fore they die, when they shall be abi 
to rein rquish their u usu. il or pr rte sstona! 
occupations, and to spend the rest o1 
their time, without labour or exertion, 
in the enjoyment of thetr private or do- 
mestic situations. Few in 
are ever permitted to realise an id 
which so head allow to occupy their 
nag. ions. Of those who are en- 
abled ‘“ relinguish their labours, it 
their lives are prolonged, the greater 
part have reason to repent what they 

have done. By the change produced 
on their Hiabits, aud by want of use, 
their faculues are gradually impaired, 
as the sources ot their activity are di- 
muinished ; and they mect with chagrin 
and where they ex- 
pected to have found nothing but satis- 
tuction or tranqunility. 

‘Ido not say that those who have re- 
tircd trom the bustle of affairs cannotem- 
plov, and employ ai ** the trag- 
meats” both of their health and of their 
Vig our. ‘They have certainly much in 
their power, 1f they consecrate their let- 
sure to real duties, and kee D their 
lents occupied as they ought to ‘eg : 
much which relates to the discipline ot 
their own minds; much which cen be 
done in domestic life, for tac advantag 
or the old or of the young, tu whom 
they can give their attention or th C1 

ime nich by which they can be use- 
ful e whose characters they « 
mfluence, whose hands they can streny 
then; whom they can assist in then 
Cilficulties, or comfort in their sicknes 
or tumish with tae means eather of pros 
ne 

Ny the cecline 
iS do not ret! 
ot the word. 


> » he @Qhe nnnortu- 
Ir they embrace hearty the epports 
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~jues of usefulness which they still pos- 
cess, nothing is lost which they are ¢a- 
pable of attamng. “Phat which they 
do in secret tor the glory of God, or 
for the advantage of their tellow-mor- 
tals, is sanetiied by the praver of faith, 
and suail be accounted to them as good 
service, in “ the day of Christ.” 

“ But though I say this, f have no he- 
sitation to add, that those who abide 
by thew active occupations trom a sense 
ot duty, and who employ the last’ por- 
tion ot their talents where they spent 
their vigour, have much better reason 
to expect, that both their usefulness and 
their personal comfort shall be conti- 
nued as long as they live. 

* No good man’s conscience will sug- 
gest to him that he ought to become 
weary oft his labours. He who delights 
nthe service on which his duty or his 
usefulness depends, can have no wish 
tu reinquish it. [fe is anxious to per- 


il. Wallace, or the Vale of Elverslie, by John Finlay. 


Glasgow. 


Chapman, 


THE object of this poem is to de- 

scribe the early years of Wallace, 
and the growth of that martial and 
heroic character, which raised him ta 
60 distinguished a place in the annals 
of his country, [his disposition is 
supposed to bein a great measure in- 
nate, and to be first unfolded in the 
contemplation of the sublime objects 
ot nature. It is farther cherished by 
the songs of chivalry recited to him 
by his mother, and to which he is re- 
presented as listening with the utmost 
dclicht. The finishing stroke is then 
given by an ancient minstrel, with 
whom he meets accidentally in the 
course of his lonely rambles. From 
him Wallace receives an account of 
the calamities which Scotland had 
Suffered from the invasion and tyranny 
rs the English, and is named as her 
Cestined deliverer. immediately after 
which the poem closes. 

The plan bears evidently a strong 
vesemblance to that of Beattie’s 
Minstrel. Mer Finlay indeed disa- 
wows Rie having that poem at all in 
eves au assertion which we are 


severe in the duties which he can in anv 
degree accomplish, even when he 1s 
conscious of his decline. He looks up 
to God, to wiiom he thinks he shall 
soon return ; and though he knews that 
his summons to die be distant, 
it continues to be the first wish or his 
heart, that he may be joundemplovins 
the last portions ot lis heolth end Inc, 
in the duties ot lis proper place, 

“ A man who is ableto preserve this 
happy temper of mind to the ead, has a 
far better prospect, than other babu: 
could afford him of possessing the 
gour of his faculties to his last hour; 
and therefore of extending his labouw 
and his usefulness far beyond the orc:- 
nary term of human activity. Me he: 
the voice of his Master, urging his cu- 
ties end his fidelity on his conscience, 
till his strength is gone: And he does 
not lose the imrression of it, till the last 
spark of lite expires. =P. 63. 


2d edition, 1804. 6s. 


no way inclined to doubt. But where 
a man las greatly admired any 
composition ef anoiher, he may be 
Jed to an unintentional and 
Ous imitation; and we doubt much, 
if the Minstrel had not existed, whe- 
ther the present poem would have 
been precisely what it is. 

It must be confessed, that Beattie’s 
place was better adapted to the end 
he had in view. The scenery of ex- 
ternal nature is the school of the 
poet, rather than of the hero. An 
enthusiast, wandering thro’ the wilds 
and solitudes of nature, 15 not pre- 
cisely the idea which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of 
the great champion of Scottish frec- 
dem. ‘lo have entered however upon 
the detail of his actions, would have 
Jed our author into too wide a field, 
and into one which he might not 
have cultivated with equal success, as 
the more limited one to which he has 
confined himself. 

Without pursuing any farther an 
invidious comparison, we may observ¢ 
that the present poem discovers very 


eon- 
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considerable powers of description, 
and ot that kind Of ac which 
the subject peculiary required. ‘This 
will appear from the tollowing ex- 
amples 


‘bo him the mystic shiap the float at 
Din andiemote on the sun’s dying 
beam, 
When alms the swimming eye 


And giouning trembles on the 
haunted strean 


Uniolded all their forms in wavere 


Tull doubt and wonder nil his throb- 
bing breast, 
Whether the pageant were an airy 


] nat Yat Yes In 


\ CSTs 
When peace descends on earth, and 
mortaisS sink to rest. 
O- SON } 

I furms unscen of human ken 
t fiv. 

murmurs in the wood 
and held, 

nd soothes to siumvers with its 

a\ picturcs of anotucr WOLIG Sail 
i 

And caarm with glamoury—Lo ! fat 
iwav 


‘Tothe dim coniine of the northern 


ere from the ocean bursts 


Gave 
Ano ASTODNISH GQ won- 
Yet lowd he nature in her wildest 


- 
hich, 
Her mountains, awful, vast, sublime, 


Lifting their giant crests amid the 
SKY 

[eterminable clens that mock the 
eve: 

More than the gentler beauties of the 


dale, 


1 


J 


More than the flocks thet on the 
gteenswaid he, 


Lhe shepherd piping in his peaceful 
Vale, 
Lhe cot halt-hid in trees wav'd bv the 
noiseless yale. 


Lo! where, rectin’d beneath the 
Vaulted steep, 
Lonely he hes, and marks with 
wistiul eaze, 
The broad red sun descend into ti 
deep, 
And shed around his fiery flood oi 
ravs, 


Til dy’d in blood, the paths o: 
ether blaze 5 
And silently the breaking surges lay 
‘The slumbering shore 5 aud faint 
the last beam plavs 
On the still bosom of the dark‘ning 
Wave; 
Ana awful night descends, deep, siler' 
as the grave. Ps 3 


To notes that truth and fiction 
rudely wove, 
Oh! may thei souls in thrilling 
transports move, 
And pause to list the wonders of th 
strain 
How oft on War's red feld, Th: 
Wallace strove, 
And strode in terror o’er the hea 
of slain, 
Til death, with might came down, 0 
shadowing the plan. 


The poet seems thoroughly me 
ter of the stanza in which 1 
writes. He understands complete'y 
what forms its chief requisite, a! 
‘nergetic and impressive close. ‘There 
is scarcely a feeble concluding line 
in the whole poem. 

The smaller poems are of unequal 
merit, and few of them come up to 
that of the principal one. The 
Castle is one of the best, and is 
strongly impressed with the author's 
taste forthe gloomy picturesque. Fis 
love songs are those with which we 
were least pleased ; neither tender 1 ! 
playful themes seem well suited to 
his muse, 
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Works lately Published. 
+ yey of Dumfneshire. Os. 

The E dinburgh Review. No. XI. 

History and description of the 
Orkney Islands, by G. A. Barry, 
Minister of Shapinsa, 1 volume. gto. 
il iis. Od. 

‘The Works of the late Reverend 
Moses Browne, Chaplain of Morden 
College, Blackheath, and Vicar of 
Olney, Bucks ; containing, “ An Es- 

say on the Universe, in Four Books ; 

and his Sunday ‘Vhoughts, in Four 
Parts,’ with his last corrections and 
improvements. 


Sir William Forbes’s life of Dr 
Beatue will soon make its appear- 
ance. ‘The distinguished and amiable 
characters, both of the whiter and 
of this memoir, cannot fail 
to make it the object of a high de- 
gree of interest. 


Lord Selkirk has in the press a 
treatise on * the Causes of !emigra- 
tion from the Highlands of Scot- 
Jand.” 

The translation of a system: of 
Botany from the German of Walde- 
won is announced fur speedy publica- 
tion. 

Anew edition of Smollett’s works, 
in six volumes octavo, is prinung by 
Mundell and Son. 

Mr Mudford, author of several 
popular littl works, has begun “a 
course of English readings.” In his 
preliminary Lecture, he has treated 
of the requisites of elocution under 

the diffcrent heads of emphasis, pau- 
ses, tones, aud yestures, cach of 
which he appears to have studied 
attentively. Should Mr Mudtord 
succeed in improving his audience 
in these particulars, he will, 
coubt, have rendered them an import- 
service. 


Dooxs and Pamewrets published in London, March 1825. 


Biography. 

RIGINAL Anecdotes of Frede- 
nick the Great, King of Prussia, 

mis Family, his Court, his s Ministers, 

Academics, and his Literary 

briends ; by M. ‘Thiebault. 2 vols. 

$vo. 

Commerce. 

J he Me ‘rchant’s Assistant. By Christo- 
phe: Dubost. ss. boards, 

Drama. 

ihe School for Reform; or, How to rule 
isband 3a comedy, as performed 
«tthe Pheatie Royal, Covent Gar- 
Gen; Written by Thos Morton, 286d. 

lo Marry or Not to Marry ; a co- 
ined «) performed at the ‘Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden; written by 

Mss Inch bald. 

-'e¢ Monet Soldiers a comedy ; writ- 

_ ten by the late j. IL. Colls. 38 

Many a Musical Farce, as 

erformed at ‘the ‘Theatre Roy al, 


vvent Garden ; written by James 
venniy. ¥s, 6d, 


April 


} 


The Natural Son;a Tragedy written 
by James 3S. 

English Fleet in 13425 an histor. 
cal Comic Opera, as pertormed at the 
‘Theatre Royal Covent Garden 5 writ- 
ten by ‘Thomas Dibdin. as. 6d. 

Educatior. 

An Attempt to adapt Sacred History to 
the Capacities of Childicn 3 by R, 
Burgh, M. A. 15. 

‘The Asiatic Annual Register; or, 2 
View of the Ihstory of Hindostan, 
and of the Politics, Commerce, and 
Literature of Asia, for the vear 1893. 
Svo, 135. boards, 

The history ofthe Peloponnesian War, 
translated from the Greek of Thucy- 
dides; to which are added, ‘Three 
Preliminary discourses, by William 
Smith, D. D. Dean of Chester ; 
Tourth Edition; 2 vols. Svo. 

Law, 

She trial at Large ot Colonel Robert 
Lassingham and John Ledwards, tor a 

cons /piracy 


j 
a 


Conspiracy George Town. 
Forrester, betore Lord 
nLorough, February 875. by 

bert Johuson, Esq. rs. 
A Report of the Progress of Vaccine 
Liat Ben: ul: by John 
? . 
! » of that Part of the 
dence relative to Cow Pox, which 
\ dtoaCommiuttee of the 
y Commons by two of the 
sot St. Phomas Blospital 
Remorks on 4 Small 
sby Rogers; witha co- 
i¢cnvravine. 
Treatise on the EMecacy and 
ty of Stuzelobiam, or Cowheige 
Dolichos) Pruners of 


dininisteced in Dis- 


ec on by Worms; the 
Nitiitary. 


Niarnes 
Engineers, Militia, Med 

» Gevernors, and the East India 
and 


li, 


intments: the whoie 
a 
the Ning. 1 SNe 


Court Martial 
nt Colon- 
{ the zoth 
held at 


ofa Geners 
the Conduct of Licutena 


iment ot Light Dr 


ATOONS, 
‘ 


chester m June and July 18-4, 
trons of the Rov il Society of 


Ginburgh and concluding 


Lette: trom Phil widdie to the Pub. 


>on the Management of the Opera, 
is on the Jate Address of Wile 
lam Baker. Es P. tothe Free- 
widers of the County ot Hot! 


London Register, Historical, Pol- 
‘cal and Literary. Svo. vol. 1. (to be 
n ued Qu iit ry ) art e 
Lite: yt } lities 
Aostiacts of scarce Books, eries- 

1) midi mS. 4200 Articlks of 

bog partly in Imitation 
the Plan ai OGldy’s Britush Libra- 


ane Now 1. (tobe continued o¢c¢a- 


Books, Sc. published in London in March 180: 


Patriotic Fund ; The Second Report 


the comuittce, contaning Minutes ot 
then Proceedings trom stot March, 
18 4,to March 1805. 2s.° 


‘Toe bust Part of the Strictures on the 
Practice and Conduct of Attorni 
Publhe Characters, &e, 

Robert Holloway. Gert 

Observations on Charty Schools ; 
Catherine Cappe. qs. od. 

Qboervations on Lord Castlereach’s 
Speech, roth July, iSe43 and on the 

the Post) India Company's 
Aftairs. 1s. 6d. 

A letter tothe Rev. George Burder, o- 
casioned by his Sermon on Lawtal 
Amusements preached January 
thos. 18. 

A Dissertation on the beft Means of 
Vilizing the Subjects of the British 
Fmpiue in India, and ef diffusing the 
Christian Religion threughout the 
Fastern World; by the Rev. Wal- 
ham Cockburn. 45. This Disserta- 
tion gainet the 


Prize to the 
University of Cambridge 


Wi al Ol 


, $ by the Rev. 
Claud Buchanan, Vice Presideut o3 
the College at Calcutta. 

An Essay on the Spiritand Induence of 

Ref rmation by Luther; by C. 
eis; translated by B. Lambert. 

. os. boards. 

Navel. 


t! 


The Transport’s Monitor; being a Prac 
tical on the Duties ot Miast- 
evs of ‘Transports, Victualers, &c. ; 
by Henry Abbott, Ag ent. 6s od. 


boards. 


The Sports of the Gean; by Mrs John 
Hunter, embellished with bourteen 
Ergravings. gto 

Con'essions of the Nun of St. 

a fale by Charlotte 

known by the name ot Rosa 
da. 3 Vols. 13s. 6d. sewed. 

Donalda ; or, the Witches of Glenchei 
a Romance. vols. 


Pi £f 


Omers, 
bac ree better 


Matil- 


Volume the eluding the Nine 
teenth Part, Abridgement 
the Vhilosoy ransactions of the 


Reval Society otf ndon. 4to. 2). 
boards. 
Political, 


Thouchts on the Object of the Foreign 
Suvoidy 3 byJohn Wheatley, 
ed. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of G: 
Brita, during the latter Part o 
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Books, published in London in March 1805. 201% 


Vea 1783 and the begining of 1789. 
3S 

Parallele de la Conduit du Gouvermens 
Britannique et Espagnol. rs. od. 

Po tr 

An Epistle to James ‘Barry, Esq. 3 cons 
taming Strictures ohn some of the 
Works of that celebrated Artist ; by 
Francis Burroughs, Esq. 3s. od. 

A Poem on the Restoration of Learning 
inthe Kast 3 which cotained Mr Bu- 
channan’s Prize 3 by Charles Grant, 
M.A. of Magdaien College, Cam- 
bridge. 38. 6d. 

Theology. 

A Letter to John Ciavton, the Filder, 
occasioned by his counter and im- 
partial Statement ; by Obadiah Chris 
tian, one of the People called Qua- 
kers. 6d. 

An Address to Lord Teignmouth, Pre- 
sident of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, occasioned by his Ad- 
dress to the Cl ergy of the Church of 
Lugland ; by a ciergyman. 1s. 

Letters occasioned bv a Pat mphiet re- 
cently published by Rowland Hill, 

A.M, in titled * A Warning to Pro- 
fessors 5° Containing Observations on 
the Nature and Lendency of Public 
Amusements, &c.5 by D. W. Har- 
vey, Esq. 2s. 

A connected and chronological View of 
the Prophecies re lating to the Chris- 
tian Church ; by Robert Nares, Arch- 
deacon of Stafiurd, &c. 75. Gd. 
boards. 

A Fast Sermon preached at Bath, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1395, by the Rev. Edward 
Voulett, rs. 

War inconsistent with Christianity; a 
bast Sermon, d Mav 25,1804, 
and Feb. 2c, 180s, being the Twelfth 
Year of the pt esent W ar; by the Rev. 
R. Warner; the Fourth dition, with 
large Additions, 28 

A second Serious Exhortation to attend 
Pubhe Worstay on the Lord’s Day. 
38 Pages 

A View of the Obieetion of Mr Gibbon, 
that our Lord foretold his Second 


Coming, by N. Nesbet, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


The fatal Use of the Sword considered, 


in aSermon preached at Birgmingham 
on the last Fast Day ; by the Rev. 
Spencer Madan. 1s. 


A View of Religion: by Hannah A- 


dams; a new Edition, with Addie 
tions 5 to which ts preined, an essay 
on ‘Truth; by Andrew Fuller. Swo. 
6s. boards 


Pastoral Cautions ; an Address to the 


late Mr Vhiomas Hopkins, when or- 
dained Pastor of the Church in Lagles 
Street, Red-Lion-square 5 now pub. 
lished and enlcized; by Abraham 
Booth. ts. 


The Divine Visitations considered, in 


a Sermon preached on the last Fast 
Dar. 1S. 


Sermons, chiefly designed to recamm< | 


the practical Mo preg of the Gospel, 
and intended tor the Use of Family 
Devetion ; by a Layman. Svo. 55 
boards. 


The Rev. Adam Clarke's new and con-« 


siderably enlarged Edition of Claude 
Fleury’s LListory of the Ancient Isra- 
elites, with an Account of their 
ners, Customs, &c. 3 with a Lite and 
fine Portrait or Claude Fleury. rzmo 
4s. 6d. 


Archbishop Leighton’s whole Works, 


Vol. (to be completed 
in'Four Vols.) clegantly printed, with 
a fine Portratt, Lite, Sic. 5 by the 
Rev. Erasmus Middleton. 8vo. 78 pe- 
vel. 

Tipograph ve 


A Seleetion of Views ot Bath, Bristol. 


Malvern, Cheltenham, and Wevy- 
mouth, with Descriptions; No. (to 
be continued Monthly, and ve coin- 
prized in Twelve 


The Costume of Great Britain, ina Se- 


ries of Coloured Ei ngravings ; the 
Subjects collected and executed, and 
the descriptions written, by W. H. 
Pyne; Ne. I. containing Five Plates 
(to be continued every three Months, 
and be comprized in ‘Twelve Num- 
bers.) iss. 


Lirerary Encrisu avd Foreicn. 


Youne intends in future 
to publish his valuable Agricultural 

Journal, the Annals of Agriculture, 

Qearterly, instead of, monthly. Th 


Numbers will appear on the first days 
of June, September, December, end 
March, of every vear. 


Thé most striking feature in the lie 
teraTy 


= 
| 
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terarv inteilicence of the current month 
has been the suspension of the Printing 
‘lrade, owing, to a demand of increased 
wages on the part of the Pressmen. Jt 
dias, in ¢ juence, been with great 
that the Proprietors or the ait- 
terent Magazines and hate have 
been able to prepare them tor publica- 
tion. 

A new edition of Mr Pilkincton’s 
Dictionary of Painters, edited by Mr 
Puseil, is nearly ready for publication. 

A new edition of the Poems of Oss 
in, containing the Poetical Works ot 
james Macpherson, Esq. aa Prose and 
Verse, with Notes and Hiustrations by 
Malcoim La in two volumes 
octavo, printed | Ballantyne, ot 
burgh, 1s nearly ready tor pubiucation, 

Phe Poems of Ossian are to be turthe: 
niustrated by the publication of the Re 
port of Pichia nd Society of Scot- 
land, respecting the muthenticity of these 
Poems, drawn un by Hen: vy Macken- 
zie, “This wi rk will form one vo- 
lume octavo, with fac-szmiles ot anci- 
ent G:elic MSS, 

Mr HL. Sewmour preparing for 
the press, Remarks on Shakespeare, in 
which will be exhibited various rea. 


1 the early quartos, which ap- 


pear nreterable to those adopted by the 
last edator, to introduce order into the 


irranrement, to note crammatical ano- 
miles of “wore kind, and to attempt an 
CVOOs tion ot pass res OC emt orcdub: 
This work 1s expected to form two oc- 
tovo volumes, and thev are ta be en- 


ido with obs TVations trom 


t MIS. of the late Lord Chedworth. 

Phe Society Arts in the Adelphi 
are about to another Volume of 
their t chiors, 


has circulated Pro- 
tor publishing bv 


mi the Islan 


Subscription, 
dof Trinidad. ‘The 
ivends to show the local and po- 
diportanee of thet island to this 


rv, and to point out the acwant res 
would result from a popuiation ofr 

Scotch Highlanders. 
Mr Haviev has in the press an ele- 
of Original Baads, found. 
chiefly on anecdotes relating to ane 
small volume will appear in 


iz montheprinted 


yurse ot the ensun 
bv the lete Dr Sa- 


MS. written 


Johnson, and containing an ac- 


his carly vears, and first recollcce 


Literary TiteNigence English and 


tionsin infancy. Itis the tragment ef 
larger work, and was preserved trom thi 
flames by Barber, the Doctor's blac: 
servant. ‘The ortginal has been 
de; osited in the Museum ot Mr W right 
ot Litebtield. 

Mr Young, surgeon, of North Aud- 
lev-street, Will publish, early in Mav, an 
Import: intwork on the subject of Cance: 
intitled Sanaschirrologia 3 containing an 
Analytical Inquiry mto the N ‘ature and 
Action of Se hirrus, 1 order toestablish a 
regular mode of cur ing that disease inits 
Various stages, by means of natural sepa- 
ration. 

Mr Peterkin, the eminent Master of 
Cromwell House Academy, at Hunting. 
don, has tust fimished a Paraphrase, in 
measured blank verse, on the Prophecies 
of Isaiah, He proposes to publish it by 
subscription m the course of the ensuing 
month. 

Dr Mhilar, of Doncaster, announc: 
a History of that place, and ofthe adyacent 
towns andy ulages, including Pontetract, 
Barnsley, Rothe rham, Blyth, Bawtr 
‘Vhorne, ce, with anecdotes of eminent 


persons. ‘The names of subscribers a 
received by W. Sheardown, of Donca 


ter, and by Mr Miller, of Albemariec- 
street, 

A new edition of Brtuce’s Travels, in 
seven volumes octavo, will shortly 
its appearance. 

A complete work on Practical Per- 
spective 1s nearly ready for publication. 

Mr F. Nash will soon have ready tor 
publication, from drawings by himse!’, 
a Series Of Views, interior and extenor, 
ot the Collegiate Chapel of St. George, 
at Windsor, with illustrative Plates, 
planatory of its Architecture and Orna- 
ments, and accompanied by a concis¢ 
Account, historical and deseriptive. 

Mr Arrowsmith, all of whose ac- 
murab.e publications entitle him to t! 
wratitude ot lnse ountry, | has just pt 
ed 2 beautitul Map of the principal Pr- 
‘ rie s ot the Geodetical ai Operations it} 
Portugal in 1853. ‘These mmportart 
operations have been interrupted 
Portueal by the war, but it is 
that they will be renewed and com- 
pleted, 

Mr Stephenson, of Horncastic, 
about to publish a work elucidating the 
System now pursued by Surveyors 
old and new Inclosures, and by Com- 
missioners and Surv eyors in new Incio- 


sures, 
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Two volumes of Discourses, by the 
tate Rev. Kenrick, are preparing 
for the press, and will be published as 
soon as possible, at the request of his 
congregauion. ‘They have been selected 
from the author’s manusc ripts, with the 
assistance of his late colleague in the 
conduct of the academical institution in 
Exeter. 

Maior Rainsford has in the press a 
work, with plates, relative to the Island 
of St Domingo, of which the public has 
tormedconsiderable expectations, in con- 
sequence ot his peculiar acquaintance 
with the subject, and the contirmation of 
his predictions relative to that unhappy 
country. 

An ‘Analysis of Horsemanship, dedi- 

eated to his Royal Highness the Duke 
et York, will very soon be presented to 
the public, in three volumes octavo, 
with many plates, by Mr John Adams, 
whose practical know ledge of the subject 
» well Known to most of the first charac- 
ters of the kingdom. 

‘C'wo Unitarian Sermons on the Lora’s 
Supper are in the press ot J. Black, 
Yarmouth, and will be published in the 
course of the ensuing month. 

A Collection of Original Anecdotes of 
Frederick the Great, his Familv, his 
Court, his Ministers, his Academies, and 
his Lite rary Fnends, the Result of twen- 
ty vears familiar intercourse with that 
Prince, from the pen of M, Thiebauls, 
will be shortly published in English. 
The plan ot the work will be similar 
to Bosweil’s admirable Life of John- 
son. 

The talentsoi that ingenious sporting- 
engraver, Mr John Scott, are now 
busily exercised in the execution of two 
plendid subjects on hunting; namely, 
the Fox breaking Cover, and the Death 
of the Fox. The same distinguished 

artist 1s likewise retained upon a contin- 
nuation ot the Sportsman's Cabinet, un- 
cer the title of Delineation of Animals 
or the chace, trom Paintings by P. Rei- 
naicle, A, RA, 

The Roval Society have adjudged 
Count Kumtord’s meda! tor discoveries 
respecting heat to Mr Jobn Leshe, au- 


ot an Inquiry into the Nature and 
Propagation of Heat, 


A machine has been constructed for 
*\peditiously stripping and plucking the 

“ir from skins, an operation hitherto 
by manual labour. 

iwo inventions have been announced 


J 


to the manufacturing world, of macin- 
nery tor Spinning, doubli ling, &c. threads 
of various materials. 

Two large cotton manutactories are 
erecting on the river Dee, ia North 
Wales. 

In the neighbourhcod of Glasgow, 
some works ‘a been just established 
for the manufacture of iron-wire 
the raw materials. 

An opera has been just brought out 
on the French Stage, the subject of 
which is a part of the life and sufferings 
ot our immortal Milton. 

The Prince Nicolas FEsterhazy has 
bought the collection of copper-piates 
belonging to Anton Kollowrath, at 
Prague, consisting ot twelve thousand 
pieces, tortv-five thousand fiorins.— 
They were sent, November, to 
Fisen-stadt, in Hungarv. ‘They are 
said to be designed tor the foundation 
ofan academy of the fine arts, which 
this liberal Prince bas signitied his in- 
tention of erecting at Pest. tor the 
benefit of his countrymen of Hungary. 

‘The King ot Prussia has lately issued 
regulations for the education of th e 
children of his soldiers. ‘The manner m 
which the Prussian army is regulated 
enables the soldiers to marry, and to 
bring up a family, more than anv other 
militarv service In Europe. 

M. Von. Gobhard, of Inspruck, pro- 

eured a chamois-hunter to ascend the 
Ortler Spiuze, which hes between the 
territories of Sa!'n and Drassut, In the 
Vintschau. This summit, which is the 
heart of the Glaciers, had never Inther 
to been ascended. By the hercules 
it is found to be 14,466 Parisian feet a- 
bove the level of the Mediterranean 
seaw Next to Montbianc, which, ac- 
cording to Saussure, is 14,556 feet a- 
bove the sea, it 1s the highest moun- 
tain in the Old World, as the Gross 
Glockner, which is reckoned the hich- 
est mountain of the Lyrol, 1s, acco 
ing to Won Moll, only 12,976 fect 
high. 
Baron Von Doornick has Gus verea 
a substance composed of an a hecdtinsa 
eagth, and some other ingredients, 
which is more effectual in washing, &c. 
than so. Pe 

M. Hiumboldt, the celebrated travel- 
ler, is im Paris, engaged in sc.entine 
pursuits. He is soon to proceed to 
Italv, w here he means to undertake 2 
serres of Experiments on the chemical 
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y ONCE Eng and Flretgn 


ears old, 
National 


the a4sth of January last, the early spe 

Incns of printing, and manv of the m 


bie 


MSS. were shewnto him; 


monyst others, the Chinese Insrciption, 
raing to eh h ristai Wis 
troduced into Chin bin the seventh cen- 


tury 3 the Poem written by the late Em- 
peror of China 3 the Latin Bible ef Char- 
les the Bald, withilluminations, the on!y 
remaining specimen of the ancient pur- 
; the Praver-book of Anne of 
Fretagne, cach of which contains 
tire coloured tieure obap. lantywoath Its ap- 
propnate msects the richly-orn ment. 
cd Prayer book of X1V., andthe 
Manuscript of ‘Telemachus 

VI. Millian. the celebra 
in | through the 
Franee, has collected t 
ed inediied remains of 
ind above one thousand Roman insern 
many of which aic very interest- 


pie colour ; 


ted he 


soutnerm 


low 
is late tour 
provinces of 


Lions, 
Ine. 
An Teelandic Dictionary, composed 
v Biorn Halderston, a late-deceased 
feelandie Clerewman, will shortly be 
published at the expence of the Danis! 
Government. We likewise soon 
expect a Critical Grammar of the Ice- 
lundic Language from M, Arent, a na- 
tive Altona, who was sent by the 
Danish Government ty the northern 


the 


shh 


parts of che Danish dominions, for 
purpose of collecting plants tor a Flare 


and who his ‘Travels, 
ied the Jeelaundic language, anu 
collected many eurious Run 
of the most eminent phy 
e, Chaussicr, Leclerc, Baillv, Hu 
son, Nysten, and Hamel, have en sen 
pai, to ing into the nature © 
‘midemucal disease, which has rage! 
With such vic in that country. «! 


ulre 


icnce 


} 
to chdcavour to hind out the most ebec- 
remedy tor preventatives against if. 


'Vhe Kine of Prussia has likewise set 
thither, ior the same purpose, Protes 


Reich, ot Erlangen; and, in case of the 


Protessor’s death, wall settle a pension 
bundred madollars perannum of his 
W's 


of Nix have 
jounded, in that citv, a Commer 
school, the expen es of which wil 
mount to fiftecn thousand rubles. 
Bonaparte founded a professor 
ship of the modern Greek lat in 
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the de France at Paris. The ce- 

ted L’Adese de has. been 
anted p 

The Icelandic moss, vhich had lately 

been discovered in Spain, has likewise 
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tleetion af the works 
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LOVE ABUS 


A soNG. Lune Janks, 


glo frae the welkin. high 
Had chac’d the bonny gouden “glee ms 


curtain d Fast, im crimson dye, 
Hung he owr the unted stream: 
"Jhe wild rese, blushin’ en the brier, 
Was set wi’ draps oe” shinin’ dew,--- 
As big an’ clear, the burstin’ tear 
That row'd i Betty's een sae blue! 


She saw the dear, the little cot, 
Where fifreen years flow sweetly bye 
An’ mourn’d her shame, an’ hapless lot, 
That fore’d her frae that home to hye. 
Tho’ sweet an’ mild the e’entn’ smil'd, 
Her heart was rent wi’ anguish keen 3 
The mavis ceas’d his music wil 1, 
au’ wonder’ d what her sobs could mean. 


Ii wosna kind, to rob my mind 
Of a’ its peace for ever-mair ; 
To blot my name wi’ burnin’ shame, 
An’ mak’ my rents’ heart see sair. 
home how care Lenter now, 
k honour’d face in tears to see 
Where oft { kneel'd to lear the VOW, 
Was offered frac the heart for me! 


Au’ can Tloe the treach rous man, 
Wha wrought this dear an’ deadly ill, 
Wha blurr'd wi’ clouds my dawn, 
Ah! wae’s my heart! him siill ! 
My heart abus’d, my love misus’d 3 
My wretched fate wi’ tears I see ; 
Dut maist, | fear niy parents dear 
Gae’ mournin’ to the orave for me.” 


Retrick. A SUEPHERD. 


Baurpy PRAZER'S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
bATILE or CULLODDEN, 
Fife. 

name is wuldy Frazer, man, 
pair an’ auld, an’ pale,an’ wan, 
] Drak my shin, an’ tint a han’ 
Upon Culloden lee, man. 
reeks ghien’ clans war bauld aa’ stout, 
An thought to turn their faes abe ut, 
Hut gat that day a Cesprat rout, 
An’ owre the hills did flee, man. 


Sic hu irly burly heer was seen, 
at cufle an’ buts an’ b! indit een: 
hile hightan’ word: met 


glean an grand to..e°, mar. 


The cannens rovtitin eur free, 
An’ brak our banes, roive our clies 
"Twas then we saw ou ie hiish case 


Atween the di mun 


beon that time beside 
Yo plant us im the open 
In the artiliry’s ee, mun: 

we met wi’ ind 
By Athol braes or yonder streut 
"Lac biuid of a’ the savage band 

Had dy'd the German sea, niin 
Put down we crap pt dedd for dedi 
thoucht it hae te 
‘bo see sae mony a hrehidan’ lad 

Lye blutirin’ on the brae, 
thought we hed won the 
We smasht ae wing till it eae Ww. 
Lat the other tide had lest the du 

A fast away, ; 


When Charley wi’ crson met, 
Like thay, he thous ht him back to pet 5 
Wil turn, quo’ he, an’ uy them yet, 
Well conquce or we'll dee, man, 
Rut Denald jumpit owr the burn, 
An’ sware an aith he wadna turn; 
Or shure she wad hae cause to mourn ; 
Phen away did flee, man. 
O' hid you seen that hunt o’ death! 
We ran until we tint our breach, 
Ay looking back for fear o* sheith, 
Vi" hopeless shivin’ man. 
Put Britain ever may deplore 
“hat diy Grummassie moor, 
Whar thon teen, war drench’d in oore, 
Or bang d outowr atree, man. 
O Cuniberlond ! what mean’d ye then, 
"Vo ravave tka highlon olen? 
Our criue was treth an’ love to ane; 
We had nace spite at thee, man. 
An you, or yours, niny be elad 
"Po trust the onest had ; 
4 he bonnet blac ati ph. 
Vill stancd th. just three, min 
Then wha wad wrane ? 
Pmoade mysel this canty sa 
bil le baith am’ Jas 
Whule hae pith to 
I'm oncet, but lin unco poor, 
iin Sec d to beg frae door to door ; 
An’ “cause IT join’d the rebel cares 
Flere, nane will pity me, man. 


AY 
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AYONT THE Mov THE 
"PUNE 


biythely play 


flav Cin 


A MANG 
his cutty gun." 
vd rly pip CS, 
é Hers 


Ayan? the mou amang the strae. 


t bere the bonnie face 
bessie bloonun’ in her teeny 

ue awa this heart mine, 
An’ ca’d at fou corkin’ preens. 


\tem whan a’ the lave gae ly 

* An’ stecks her waukrife e’e, 

Steal out when [the winnock tap, 

Ahint the ha’ Vil meet wi’ thee.” 

’ bad me let he 
Wad flyte an’ s 

quit my bonmie Bess, 

Aaither tale trou she tauld. 


Graunte 


r hame, 
.uld, 
if ees 


On niche, fou weel 
Wi word row d my tongue, 
yp an’ st ‘tak 
Intell my neive a hazel 


in T con’d my artless tale 
cure the dilhe lea, 
trou'd that ikka bush 

Some quasten speir’d at mre, 


The bittern ery'd trae yont the lock, 
olie, hoo! whare ye gaun 
quail reply’d frae ‘mang the. corn, 


out your taes, my bonnie man,” 


An’ soon ttaund, wi’ shiv'ring shanks, 
My heart pliy dunt throu’ bashfou fear, 
Whan piowrin’ the kail-yard dyke 


Po sew yin a’ the coast was clear ; 


An there lke ony right! y thief, 
Wi eerte swither louwr'd awhile, 
rallying ulka traror nerve, 


1; 
l iphely lowpit the 


stile : 


. 
pae the ¢ jase tera cannie pat 
An Bessre bade ma lan 
ste Dace r fr The, 
he reusty lock was ullied weel 
. 
An’ vika hinge of cheepin’ free®. 


é 
iv, ve haly Minstrel band 
Wha saw the s ft. the silken’ hor r, 
Cho" yoys celestial on ve ~ 
oay was your bliss m ly pure, 
Pot fare veeweel my bonnie 


Atem ye mauna look for me, 
* fare veeweel, auld Mither Y irth, 
Phy hills never muir will see. 


Blythely hae my s, 
d the lieslang day, 


4. 


With n 


dee Se 
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CLACKMANNAN TOWER. 
ancient Pow'r! once the yay seat 
of Kings 
And warhke Heroes of most re 
nown 
But now, alas ! like all created thinyrs, 
‘Phy stones to dust are daily mould’ring 
down, 
Tho’ thy bell, and drear thy empty 
halls, 
Uve rever’d thee and will love thee 
still; 
Tho’ nought but ivy deck thy garden walls, 
Oft let me wender on thy beauteous hill 


For here P've saunter’d at the “ peep 
dawn 
With fond companions of my earlic: 
hours ; 
Oft too at eve’ we've stray’d across the 
liwn, 
Climb'd thine ascent to pluck wild blcom.- 
iy flow’rs. 


Now childhood past—I mount the nosing 
ground, 
With tardier 
north 
Admire the variegated scene around, 
And trace meand’ring Devon to 
lorth. 


step to view the hilly 


the 


Whilst Sol thro’ eastern clouds yet dart, 
his light, 
And tinges Ochil'’s heights with yellow 
streaks ; 
What beauteous objects rise upon the 
sight, 
Sublime appear Demyet’s + gilded peaks, 
How pleasant ‘tis to view the plain below 
Where plenty waves her treasures in 
the breeze: 
How cheerful ‘tis to hear the cattle low, 
And lively songsters warble ‘mongst the 


trees: 
The sprightly lark its tuneful pipe doth 
raise 
And sings in heav'nly notes its morning 
lay ; 


Tir sweetest melody his Maker's praise 
‘Vhe blackbird chaunteth from the dewy 
sptay. 
Sweet winding Forth! with what increas d 
delight 
I view thy verdant banks, where first 
mine ey es 
Beheld the sun, that glorious source ot 
light, 
Where first Hlearn’d great Nature's gifts 


to } rize 
Banks of the Farth, 1804. B. 
PROCLED- 


Recessary precaution J trust few of my young countrywomen are 


of the highest of the Ochils, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, April $. 1835- 
Navab Inquiry. 

R Whithread rose, and moved that 

the * Penth Report of the Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the abuses 
nthe Civil Odices of the Navy *,” be 
read, which was done shortly by the 
clerk, having been previously laid upon 
the table for the use of the Members. 
‘The following is an abstract of this in- 
teresting Report : 

Lord Meiville succeeded Mr Barre as 
Treasurer of the Navy on the roth 
August 1782, and held at till acth A- 
pril1783. He was re-appointed on the 
sth January Sa, and continued f1!! 
ist June 

Soon after the latter appointment, a 
warrant under his Majesty’s sign-manu- 
al was giver, for an additional allow- 
ance of 2324l. 6s. 6d. to make his net 
official income gocol. a year, * in fall 
satistaction of atl wages and fees, and 
other prohts and emoluments.” 

Mr Andrew Douglas, who acted as 
first Pavimaster under Lord Melville, 
heing dead, we had recourse to his 
Lordship for information, whether the 
conditions of the warrant had been 
complied with? To the question put 
to Lord Melville, whether, during the 
period of bis frst Treasurership, he had 
Gerived any profit or advantage from 


the use of money issued fur carrying on 
the current service of the navy ’—he 
objected to answer, under the fittiy 
clause of the act by which we are con- 
stituted; which provides, * “Phat no 
person shall be compeilable to answer 
any Question Which may ermminate him. 
self, or tend to criminate such person, 
or to expose such person to any pains 
or penalties 5°" and upon the ground ot 
not disclosing delicate and contidential 
transactions of Government. 

We however ceemed it necessary to 
ascertain, Whether his Lordship was 
aware of the conditions of the warrant, 
and what construction he put on them, 
By bis answer we learned, that he cer- 
tainlv did consider the additional salary 
to be in lien of aH wages, profits, and 
emoluments, previously enjoyed by for- 
mer ‘[reasurers, excepting only coals, 
candies, and some such small contingen- 
Cies. 

‘The monev issued to a Treasurer of 
the Navy remains at his account, when 
#Ex-treasurer, for the purpose of making 
the payments for which it was issued. 
‘The balance of his first ‘Treasurership 
was on the 318t December 1705, 65631. 
—and was paid over to his Lordship on 
his quitting the office in June 1800. 
The balance of his second Treasurer 
ship was on the December 
<647]. a part of which, 229]. was paid to 
personated seamen, 4601. is in the hands 

of 


(* ‘The Commission for Naval Inqui- 
Ty was insututed by act of Parliament 
at the recommendation of Karl 
St Vincent, when first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. ‘The Commissioners are five 
‘aA number, viz. Vice Admiral Sir Char- 
es Morris Pole, Ewan Law, John Ford, 
Henry Nicholls, and Witham Mack- 
worth Praed, Esars. John Williams, Esq. 
Secretary to the Commission. In the 
Course of 1803 and 1864, nine reports 
were drawn up, and laid before Parlia- 
ment. Luese related to the manage- 
ment in the offices at the different dock- 
Yates, the victuailing office, the sick 
burt office, the ‘{ransport Board, 
and the Chest at Chatham.—No pro- 
ceedings have been held in Parliament 


“i any of these reports, excepting some 


April 18095, 
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new regulations respecting the Chest at 
Chatham, which have been recommend 
ed by the Commissioners, and have 
been ordered to be carried imto effect. 
‘Phe tenth Report, which has been just 
jaid betore Parlianient, respects the con- 
duct ot Lord Visconnt Melville, whale 
‘Treasurer of the Navy, and of Alex. 
‘Trotter Esq. his paymaster that 
ofice. As this Report has been the 
foundation of proceedings and resolu 
tions in the House of Commons, highly 
interesting to the public, we have deem- 
ed it necessary to postpone tll a future 
number a ¢etail or the other business 
which has occupied the deliberations ot 
Parliament, in order to give an eany 
and comprehensive view oi this impor 
tant case.] 


‘ 
i 
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of the subsaceemptant, and the remain- 
der 3y61l.18 inthe hands of Mr Alex- 
ander Lrotter, who was appoimted Pav- 
master by Lord Melville ino January 
2756, and continued tul June 1800. 
"This dispasition of the Treasurer’s ba- 
lance appears to us more exceptionable 
thanif were yn the hands of the ‘Urea- 
surer, because the Payinaster has the 
eneral controul of every b:anch of the 
Pav-Omice, and it is part of his 
duty to bring forward the Treasurer's 
accounts, which the use ot the money 
mav incline him to deiay. 

‘The act of the 25th 1 of his 
Mascsty, tor better regu ating the otfice 
ot Ureasurer ot his M Lajesty Navy, di- 
rected that the seve:al provisions should 
take place on the ist of July 1985, 
but they were not carried into effect 
till the first ct January 1986; we un- 
derstand the delav was occasioned by 
the necessity of making some previous 
official arrangements. In that month, 
Alexander ‘Trotter, Esq. who had late- 
ly been a Clerk in the Navy Pay-Office, 
was appointed Paymaster by Lord 
Melsiiie, and he states that he acted as 
Deputy to the ‘Treasurer in ali the du- 
ties attached to the situation, except 
the appointment of Officers and Clerks, 

As the directions of the act are posi- 
tive, that the =e of money for navy 

ervices shall be m 
that the money 


dae to the Bank, and 


shall not tbe crawn from 


jor Navy r\ a} teh 
9 
to us, that f dure sotthe act 


had Leen observe # the circumstance 
which we have before noticed, that the 
suns standing in the name of the ‘Trea- 
surer at the Bank were less than his uri- 


appropriated balances, could not have 
@xistead. We ther efore ceemed 1% ou? 
duty to inquire minutely anto the cause 


th Gehnciencies, he ca 
9 

eiseiy expiain the cause o1 Them 5 burt 
‘ lad lia } } ‘ 
aiferwards acanow a Led, he 

in the practice of Grawinge Money 
from the Bank in large sums, and iedg- 


ing it inthe hands ot prevate bankers 
previously to its being issued to the 
sub-iecountants tor the pabiie serviee. 
This practice, he states, was introduced 
about the vear r7S6, with the know- 
Treasurer 
Melville admits, that he dia per. 


ledge and approbation of t 
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mit Mr Trotter to lodge the public ma. 
ney in his private banker's hands, bur 
not, asit would seem, to the extent i 
derstood by Mr ‘Trotter, 9 Mr ‘Trot 

on being questioned whether he hid 
rived any profit or advantage from the 
money withdrawn by him from. the 
Bank, refused to answer, under the pro 
visions of the firth clause of the act by 
which we are constituted ; and he avail. 
ec himself of this clause in every oes 
tion which bore any relation to the us 
or employment of the puulic m ney, 
either by himself or Lerd Melville; 
urging in the latter case, that as he had 
drawn all the money trom the Bank in 
the first gaggia he conceived himssit 
implicated in its sabsequept appropria- 
tion. Mr Trotter gave us to under- 
stand, that money applicable to nays 
services, Which had beer advanced by 
him to Lord Melville, was employed by 
bis Lordship in the public service ot tlic 
state 5 and that he was led to this con- 
clusion in conseq peace ofa considerable 
suin, so advanc dt having been returned 
to him by Mr [ ong, one of the Seercta- 
ries to the Treasury. 

Upon this statement we issued our 
prece pt to Lord Melv ille, for an account 
of monies received by him, or any yeron i 
on his account, orby his order, from th 
Paymaster of the N avy, between the 
ot i785 and the jist of De- 
cember 1800, stating mosuch monic: 
were received; and also the times whe 
and the persons ey whom, the same 
were returned to the Bank or the Pay 
master. 

la answer to thet precept, we receis 
ed trom his Lordship the toilowa ik 

Wimbledon, 30th June 

* Gentlemen rec your 
reauisition, of date the acth inst. It 
Is impossible for me to furmsh vou 
With the account yowask,. It is more 
than four years since L left the offic 
ot Treasurer of the Navy, and at me : 
period of doing so, having accounte 
for every sum impressed into my 
I transterred the whole 
lance tothe account of my successor. 
From that time, 1] never considered 
nv paper or voucher that remained in 
my hands as of the smallest use to my- 
self or any other person, and conse- 
quently, being often in the practice, 
since T retired to Scotland, of emplov- 
ing r occ asionally some time In assorting 

my 


existing ba- 


4} 
if 
4 
it 
» 
5 
Sie 
i 
2. of such dehe vec, and with this view 
we first examined Mr Trotter, and a! 
‘ah 
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my papers, and destroying those that 
were useless, Lam satisfied there does 
not exist any one material by which 
I could make up such an account as 
you specily. But, independently of 
that circumstance, I think it right to 
remind you, that during a great part 
or the time I was Treasurer ot the 
Navy, 1 held other very confidential 
situations in Government, and was m- 
timately connected with others. So 
situated, T did not decline giving occa- 
sional accommodation from the tunds in 
the Treasurer’s hands to other services, 
not connceied with my official situation 
as Treasurer of the Navy. If I had 
materials to Make up such an account 
ay vou require, I could not do at with- 
out disclosing delicate and confidential 
transactions of Government, which my 
duty to the public must have restrained 
Ine trom revealing.” 

MELVILLE.” 

However the apprehension ot disclo- 
sing delicate and contidential transac- 
tions of Government might operate 
with Lord Meivilic in withholding m- 
formation respecting advances to other 
departments, we do not perceive how 
that apprehension can at all account for 
his retusing to state, whether he deriv- 
ed any proht or advantage from the use 
ot money issued tor the services of the 
Navy. 

Although we could not ascertain 
What monies were paid ever to Lord 
Mevilie, yet, Mr Urotter admits, that 
in tollowmng bis Lordship’s instructions, 
or in acting in his attairs as his private 
azent, he had occasionally laid out for 
Use from ro to 20,0501, without 
cousidering whether he was previously 
in advance to his Lordship, or whether 
such advances were mace from his pub- 
lic or private balances. 

_ Mr ‘Trotter not only drew money 
from the Bank Jarge sums, which he 
cepysited with his private bankers, 
mata, Thomas Coutts and Co. but 
ne also prevailed with the Sub-account- 
enta to deposit the greater part of their 
balances with that houce. One of them, 
indeed, the Cashier of the Victuallingy, 
acquiesced with reluctance, having ail- 
Ways before that time kept his balance 
atthe Bank, and wishing still to keep 
it there; he stated to us, that it was by 
cirection of Mr ‘Trotter he opentd an 
hp with Messrs Thomas Coutts 
anc Co. where he tock credit for the 


sums advanced to him by Mr Trotter's 
dratts on that house; but that he drew 
out those sums as the public service re- 
quired, and kept the greater part of his 
balance at the Bank, where he deposit 
ed such sums as were advanced to him 
by dratts on the Bank. 

Mr ‘Trotter states, that between the 
years 1791 and 1709, the greater part 
of the monies drawn by hun from the 
Bank passed through the hands of 
Messrs Thomas Coutts and Co,; that 
the monies so drawn were sometimes 
placed to his credit, in his accounts 
with them, and at others, were carried 
immediately to the credit of the respec~ 
tive Sub-accountants: and that the con- 
sent of the ‘Treasurer to this measure 
was signitied to him in a conversation, 
in which he represented the tacility 
that would be affurded to the public 
business, and the additional eecurity to 
the Lreasurer, by the crafts bemg left 
with the Bankers, instead of their being 
sent to the Bank, and the money 
brought from thence, at lis risk, by the 
messengers of the oilice. 

Lord Melville states, that he certain- 
ly did permit Mr [rotter to lodge any 
money drawn from the Bank tor public 
purposes in his private banker’s hands 
during the period that it was not de- 
manded for the purposes for which 1t 
was drawn: but it 18 to be interred 
from his evidence, that he intended Mr 
‘Trotter to draw upon the Bank tor 
the amount only of the assignments 
taade on him by the diticrent Boards 
(an account or which is to 
him daly,) ang that the balance of such 
eum, till demanded, should alone be 
lodged by Mr Trotter, in the hands of 
his private bankers. The reason givea 
by his Lordship tor this permission 1s 
the opinion, that it would add more fa- 
cility to the conduct of the business of 
the office, in the multitude of small 
payments to be made, than it the money 
were to be deposited, according to the 
constitution of the office, im an iron 
chest ; and that the various parties re- 
ceiving small peyments would be less 
liabie to be impesed upon, than if they 
were each to receive dratts for such 
small sums upon the Bank, at sucha 
distance from the Onlice, after its remo- 
vai to Somerset Place. 

Although the large demands upon the 
Treasurer are paid by draft, a necessity 
for making the smell payments w a 
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ney has always existed, and the monty 
necessary fur this purpose is of course 


ecrawn trom the Bank. ‘Phe sums so 


drawn, if Convenicney had been 
tudied, should have been placca mm the 
charge of the cillerent Sub- accountants, 
i whom such denmmanas are paid, and 


not kept in the hans of the ae ymuaster, 
who is not 2 disburser of pu money, 
except that issued tor the winent of 
bv hequet foes. 

With respect tothe risk of bouncing 
the money trom » Bark, ard or the 
loss orembeczziement ot the draits by 
the messengers ot the Pay Othce, we 
do not find that the apprehensions en- 
tertained oa this subject arose trom the 
experience of tormer losses, for none 
are known to bave happencd. 

Lord Harrowby, the :mmediate suc- 
eessor otf Lord Meiv dis appt “oved of 
the practice, a6 inconsistent wrt h 
the spirit of the act; and the Right 
succeeded 


? 
Hon. Charles Bathurst 
Lord Harrowby, put a final stop to the 
} 
i 


practice of drawiag the money out of 


Bank, and lodging g itin the hands 
of a private bagker, trom a conviction 
that it was anconsistent with the spirit 
ot the act, and that the conveniences 
were not ot weight suilicient to justity 
the continuance of such an irregulast- 
ty. 

Nr Trotter, a few deys before he 
quitted otlice, proposed to the Right 
Hon. George “Lrerney, the then ‘Trea- 
surer, that snstead of drafts being given 
to the Sub.accountants on the Bank, 
pavable to toem or bearer, the Pavmas- 
ter should, from time to time, direct 
such sums as might be necessary to be 
transterred trom the ‘Treasurer’s ac- 
count at the Bank to the accounts of 
the Sub-accountants. ‘This prop sal was 
idopted by Mr Tierney and we learn 
trom Mi Siatandie who acted as his Pay. 
master, that no mconvenience was 
pertenced trom this mode of transfer. 

Vhe Commissioners then proceed 
to state the steps thev took, and the 
diiticuities they met with in procuring 
iitormation, and comment on the exa- 
mination of Lord Melviie and Mr 
Trotter, both of whom obtect to an. 
Swering several questions on the sut biect, 
reliving the sth clause of the ac 
aud also upon the circumstances alluded 
toi the letter before recited. | 

Having no other means of obtainin c 
nformation as to the manner ia which 


were made 


the pubuic money had been applied to 
private use, and the exrent to which i 
bad been carried, but bv resorting to 
Niess. Thomas Coutts ana Co: we exe. 
mined Edmund Antrobus, the 
prine! pal acting partoer in that fouse 
From him we learned that Mr ‘Lb: 
duitny the be was 
five accounts with this house. 

By the evidence of Mr Antrobus st 
appears, that public monev received Ly 
Mess. Lhomas Coutts ana Co. trom the 
Bank, on Mr ‘Trotter's dratts, had been 
invested in EF xchequer aid Navy 
lent upon the securitv of stock, and 
emploved by Mr ‘Lrotter discount- 
ing private bills; and that considerable 
purchases ot Bank and }.ast India stock 
by Mess. ‘lhomas Coutts 
and Co. on account of Mr Trotter. 
We thereupon issued our precept to 
Mess. Vhomas Coutts and Co. tor the 
accuunts of Mr Alexander ‘Lr eT, 
contaling any entries of sums re ceived 
by his dratts on the Bank, giving them 
an option either to produce their 
books, orto furnish us with copies of 
the accounts—They preterred the tore 
miner mode, by which the money receiv- 
ed by eos. Thomas Coutts ‘and Co. 
by the pists of Mr Trotter on il: 
Bank, appears to have been money ! 
sued tor Navy services, because Mi 
‘Trotter had no private acceunt the 
and drew upon the Bank solely as the 

ent or attorney of the ‘Lreasurer of 
the Navy. 

We conclude that a. difference, 
6,733,317). 28. ard, was money issued 
tor navy services, drawn trom the bans 
by Mr ‘Srotter, and deposited with 
Mess. Thomas Coutts and Co. atter 
having passed through lis own hands, 
or the hands of some agent employed 
by him to receive it by his draits on 
the Bank. 

As the name of Mr Mark Spret an- 
peared frequent.) v in the counts, 
paving imtothe House ot Mess. 
mas Coutts and Co. on account ot Mer 
‘Trotter, and receiving from thence 
very large sums, we deemed it necess2- 
rv to examine him as to the nuture 
his transactions with the Payimester 
the Navy; but after deposing, that, tv 
the best ot his recollection, he had not 
received anv money from the Bank by 
Mr ‘Trotter's dratis, he refused to an- 
swer every other question put to him; 
ing that had the advice 

Couns. 
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Counsel, who were of opinion that he 
ws not bound to answer such ques- 
LIONS. 
Mr Trotter, in a statement of his 
proceedings given im to Us, docs not 
deny his having made use of the public 
yoney withdrawn by him from the 
Bank ; and, in his subsequent exumina- 
tion, he intimates, that in so doing he 
bad acted uncer permission, although 
be says he is not at Iiberty to state that 
he has even been explicitly authorised 
to do so. Lord Melville, upon being 
ashed whether he gave permission to 
the Paymaster to withdraw the money 
from the Bank and lodge it i the 
hands of a private banker, with a view 
to his deriving any advantage or emolu- 
ment theretrom, answers, ** If it 1s 
meant to ask me, whether I ever gave 
anv direct authority to the Paymaster 
to use the money in the manner above- 
mentioned, J should certainly answer 
No: But I have no hesitation in say- 
that I believed and understood he 
did, and never prohibited him from do- 
mgso; and I believe it was so under- 
stood by others at different times, when 
the establishment of the Navy Pay-ot- 
fice was under consideration, when cer- 
tainly no competent p:ovision was made 
forthe person exercising that trust of 
great extent and responsibility.” 
Whether the salary of the Paymaster 
Was not increased when the general 
augmentation of the salaries of the Ca- 
shiers took place in 17863 because he 
Was not an the direct charge or use of 
the public money other than the money 
tor Lxchequer fees, or because he was 
hot, bhhe the Cashiers, in the receipt of 
fees or gratuities of which they were 
then deprived, is what we cannot pre- 
tend to afirm; but we cannot suppose 
that the use of the public money was 
then considered as a perquisite of the 
Paymaster, which would imply, that 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
Stoners of Accounts, the resolution of the 
-House of Commons, and finally, the 
act ot Parliawent, were totally disre- 
garded, and that an emolument so 
traught with evil to the public, which 
had been lately commuted with the 
Ureasurer for an additional salary of 
more than 2cocl. a vear, was, by those 
entitled to consider of the establishinent 
oi the Navy Pay-oftice, thought proper 


to devolve on his deputy, the Vay- 
Waster, 


Mr ‘lrotter in his paper also states, 
that he has no doubt, tho’ he cannot 
prove it, that advantages were enjoyed 
by his predecessors trom the use ot the 
public money ; and that, ** the exceed- 
ing smalines ot the saiary of Paymaster 
aliords a presumption, that such advau- 
tages have been considered as tornung 
a part of the remuneration ef so anxrous 
and contidential a charge,” 

From ail the information we have 
been able to obtain, it docs not appear 
that Mr ‘LProtter’s predecessors did enjoy 
any such advantage. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us to 
be a clearly established fact, that during 
this ‘lreasurership, the money issued 
for navy services was used to a great 
amount tor the purposes cf private emo- 
lument: and this circumstance leads us 
to observe, that if the ‘Lreasurer of the 
Navy, after an increase of his salary 
upon the terms contained in the ware 
rant under his Majesty’s sign manual, 
derives profit from the use of money 
issued for navy services, he becomes, 
upon principles of equity, a debtor to 
the public, and is acsountable for alk 
such profit. Our duty requires us to 
add, that the withdrawing ef the pub. 
lic money from the Bank of England, 
in the manner and for purposes before 
related, was, in our ;udgment, a disobe- 
dience to the law as established by the 
2sth of the present reign. 

Cuarcr acainst Lorp 

Mr bWhithread then rose, aud spoke 
as tollows :— 

In speaking of all commissions of in- 
quiry of this nature, he was convinced 
that none could be found composed ot 
more honourable men than the present, 
or more ca!culated to advance the in- 
terest and secuntv of the pubhe. It 
originated with a Board of Admuralty, 
at whose head was Lari St Vincent, 
who had so nobly and successfully 
fought the battles of his country. The 
Commissioners of Navel Inquiry had 
made various reports of their proceed- 
ings, but nothing had been instituted 

:pon them but regulations respecting 
the Chest at Chatham, and regarding 
civil proceedings in the Navy, “The 
Commissioners had met with difiicul- 
ties in the discharge of their duty ; they 
were attacked by msinuations, and 
taunted in and out of doors; but the 
gratitude of the public was cue to them 
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for the irresistible perseverance they 
exhibited in bringing to light: things 
Bhat battled the imygenuity ana skill of 
Curnmittces of the Fiouse. It now re- 
mained toc him to Lrimg to justice de- 
hinguents which that Board nad tavour- 
ed to discover and cetect. On this 
subject he did not mean to descant an 
neral, but only aS it galdea the high 
he had an view, Lhe Liouse, 
he apprehended, would have little Gu- 
heulty agreemg@ with him that 
rubie person had tagrantly violated the 
haw, that he had counived af certain 
practices, and participated in the emo- 
lument. It be was avraigned on these 
charges, and censured tor them, he 
trusted tae censure would not. stop 
there, but be tolowed up by an ade- 
punishment. In doing this, he 
was conlideat that the Elouse would 
gratuv the minds of the people, and 
One of the most gratutving fa- 
vours on the public at large, as it would 
shew that mi the present exhausted state 
et the tnances, the [louse would not 
stiler a dvor to be opened tor pecula- 
tiou, or for any person, however high 
his rank, to violate the law with impu- 
Bily. 
In bringing forward the present 
eharge agamst Lord Melville, he said 
he should conduct himself with temper 
and moderation, yet with firmness. Ele 
accused no mean todividual; cunng 
tie greatest part of his lite, at least 
since his nrst appearance in the politi- 
Cai bouusphere, about 30 years ago, 
Lord had enjoved very high 
ofices. No man had cver had a more 
evtensive patronage, or been surround. 
ed by more trends and connections, 
both in and out ot the House. At the 
close of the American war, when the 
country was dreadfully distressed by 
the protuse expenditure of the public 
Toney, petitions poured in trom every 
Quarter, requesting a reformation in 
that particuvar. In consequence of these 
petitions, which were presented m the 
cawn of Mr Pitt’s political lite, resolu. 
tions were moved by Lord Joha Ca- 
Vendish, that certain regulations ought 
to be adopted tor keeping down the ba- 
dances im the hands of the Treasurer of 
the Navy; and that he, and certain 
Principat Cleiks, should be paid certain 
Salaries: adiv, that ¢he Paymaster of 
the Forces and of the Navy should be 
prohibited from applying anv sum ox 


sums impressed into thet hands, to ang 
private purpose, or to any other brancis 
ot the pub ic service whatever— These 
resulutions were tounded on reports 
made fiom Commiss.cneis appoiited to 
investigate the public accounts, ana 
they were so well known, that it wes 
ubnecessary tor him to pomt out the 
tact. Alter this it was resoived to el. 
fect a retorm ta the office of the ‘Trea- 
surer ot the Navy. ‘Phe salary he tien 
enjoyed was zoool. a year, but the pub- 
le balances were mm hand sometimes to 
a jarge, and occasionally to asmail 
mount. Mr Barre in consequence had 
that sam augmented tu goocl. per ann. 
iu lieu of all tees or perquisites what- 
ever. What was the conduct of this 
Gentleman Betore any act of 
ment passed, he paid all the money in 
huis hands to the Bank of England, and 
from that moment neither he nor his 
ucpendants derived the smaiiest benent 
trom its use. Lord Melville succeeded 
Mr Barre, and where his Lordship kept 
the money, he could not say, in his turst 
treasurership, Whether it was in the 
Bank orin the wren chest. ‘The Hon. 
Charies Townshend, (now Lord Bayn- 
ing) succeeded Lord Melville, asd nei- 
ther he nor any person, it appeared, 
under him, derived the smaillesi benent 
from the use of the public money. Loid 
Melville again got the otfice on the <th 
ot Jan. 1784, and continued to hold it 
til Tune 1800, a period of sixteen vears. 
Qn his Lordship’s second introduction 
to the office, he found that the micresse 
of the salary to goool. had not becn 
completed by a grant to Mr Barre. and 
he directly obtaied a minute ot Coun- 
cil confirming that, and adding two ot 
three trifling articles, such as coun, 
candles, &c. in heu of tees, emoluments, 
and perquisites. 

In the year 1785, Lord Melville led 
the van of retormy and carried a bil 
through the House for regulating the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy. “That 
act was worded with such care, so 
scrupulous in every point, that its letter 
and meaning could not possibly be tor- 
tured or twisted by the most ingemtovs 
lawyer in the house. trusted, in 
luding to this act, that the House would 
adhere to its strict letter, and take care 
that it wes not peiverted, ‘This act, it 
was worthy of remark, was passed in 
the month of July 178s, and it ordered 
the Treqsurer to deposit all 
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bad, or which might be granted him, 
tor wavy services, 1 the Bank of Er g- 
land: but trom the examination of th 
movie Lord, it turned out that he he 
stobeved the injunct.ons of this sta- 
tute until the rst ot January 1786, 
assigning as his motive, that certam 
previous reculatious were necessary, 
which prevented bia from doing it soun- 
er. Couid the House belies this ? 
Could they for a moment admit so weak, 
su.silly a pretence? Why was the exe- 
cation of this act postponed ? He could 
nui prove it, but he had strong grounds 
for supposing its execution had oe 
ceayed in order to Lord Meiville” 
private emolument. Eke charged i 
Noble Lord with having, on his own 
authority, and without the authority of 
Pahament, apprepriated to his own 
parposes the public money, in breach of 
the law, and at an 3mm nent hazard to 
the pubic. He, in the second place, 
charged that noble Lord with conniving 
hy peculation with an individua!, for 
which that individual would afterwards 
be responsible, but for ‘which Lord 
Melville was deeply responsible to the 
}louse. 

Charges of this nature were rarely 
adduced against men high in office, but 
it ought not to be forgot, that a similar 
chaige against aman ina similar high 
situation, had been brought forward by 
the Noble Lord himself against Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold. Jt was highly material 
to look to the evidence, ‘The Commis. 
sioners had found, that the Noble Lord 
had acted contrary to law, and that 
there were deficiencies against him to 
the amount of 697,5001. Ile then went 
over the history ot the office of ‘Trea- 
‘urer of the Navy, and shewed its new 
establishment by the acts of Council 
and Parhament. The first violation of 
tie act was perceived by the detici- 
encies, and Mr ‘Trotter was called on to 
‘plain them, but he refused to do so. 
‘Chis report had been called an ex parte 

Statement; was it so, said Mr Whit- 
bread ? Had these persons under exa- 
mination by the Commissioners no ops 
portunity of stating the truth; of a- 
mending even the evidence they had 
given? “(lou 1d cries of hear, hear, from 
the Opposition.) On the contrary, 
these gentlemen sheltered th emselves 
‘iuder the sth clause of the act, which 
‘n his opinion stvongly evinced a senti- 
puentof guilt. Mr Trotter said he could 


not tell how the deficiencies arose; but 
he stated, that the public moucy for a 
long succession of years had been taken 
to his own private account. It was 
afterwards discovered that the sums de- 
posited in the Bank of England had 
been taken trom thence, ana deposited 
in the hands of private bankers, and 
applied to other branches of the public 
service, especiaily to one branch in 
which ir Long, an Hon. Member, was 
concerned. Hle was surprized that Mr 
Long had not been calied beture the 
Coumnssioners in order to vive evidence 
to that tact. Lord Melville stated, on 
being called on regarding his transac- 
tionswith Mr ‘Protter, that he had burn- 
ed all his papers while in Scotiand. ‘This 
was oust extraordmary. It was im- 
possible that aiman so much famuliarised, 
and so rouch in the habit ot ofhce, could 
do so. Suppesing that Mr Long had 
not been able to repay the sum he bor- 
rowed from Lord Meivuille, tor a certain 
department of the public service, what 
situation would Lord Melville have 
stood in then? Why that of applying 
money clandestinely to purposes to 
which he was not authorised by Paria- 
ment to apply it. In doing tins his 
Lordship, although be might accommo- 
date the public service, was neverthee 
Jess guilty of a violation of the Act of 
Pariiament. ‘Vhe Hon. Gentieman then 
traced the conduct of Lord Melville 
and Nir ‘Trotter through the several 
heads he had Jatd down, of conmvance 
and participation, and Liamed, in very 
forcible terms, the 2ppropriation of the 
public money S58 the purchase of Stock, 

India Stock, Navy bills, &c. which he 
was clearly made out by 
the Report. He neat adverted to the 
examination of the several Treasurers 
oi the Navy, antecedent and posterior 
to Lord Melville » who, on being asked, 

whether they had derived anv profit or 
advantage from the use of the money 
to their hands, had unitormlyv 
replied, No; but when the question 
was put to his Lordship, he said he 
would not tell. What was this, said 
the Hon. Member, but the strongest 
presumption of guilt: for had the fact 
been otherwise, the Noble Lord would 
have boldly spoken out, as his fellows 
in office did, and answered, No. 

After dwelling at great length on 
these points, he concluded by mov- 
ing a string of resolutions, which, at- 

ter 


fi 


—- 


— 

¥t 

ak 


794 
ter reciting the various regulations 
adopted tor preventi 3 abuses in the 


sthce of Lreasurer of the Navy, state, 
* that large sums of money were, un- 
cer pretence of Navel Services, and 
by a scandaious evasion ot tue Act, 
at Vartous times, drawn trom the Bank, 
and invested in Execheg and Navy 
Kills, lent upon the security of Stock, 
employed in discounting private bills, 


uer 


in purchasing Bank aid East India 
Stock, and used im various wavs for 
the purposes of private emolument :— 


‘That Alex. ‘Trotter, 
ot the Navy, w 


bso. Paymaster 
as the pesson by whom, 
ime, the public money 


and that in so 


Or mm Waose 


was thus en plove 


doing he actea with the knowledge and 
conscnt:of Lord Viscount Me'ville, to 
whom he was at the same time private 
avent, and tor whose use or benetit he 
occasionaliv laid out from to to 
witheut consideriog whether he was 


previous.v in advance to his Lordship, 


vhether such advances were made 
rom his puliic or private balances 
And, that Lord Melville having been 
privy to, and connived ar the wath- 
rawiig trom the of England, tor 
of private interest or emolu- 
ment, sums issued to him as ‘Treasurer 
efthe Navy, and placed to his account 
‘ of Geo. Tb. c. 31. has been 
y ofa s Vioiation of the law, 

ard breach of duty.” 

Phere \ other resolutions relative 
Ot ces, whi the Mover 
nd mean tu press at present. 

Ve atter a number of prelimi. 
nay observations respecting the means 
that had been resorted to, to inflame the 
passions of the House and the public 
this subrect, pre cee ed to observe, 
that the Hon. Gentleman had givena 

taken view ot 


. tle had sad that the persons 
had an opportunity of being 
treed, Questions had been put to them, 
been acked, whether they 


would an rand criminate themselves. 
Was this apy thing ike atrial? Every 
man who its tried Knows the evidence 
tobe adduced against him, and has an 


epportunity of cross-examir the wit- 

ses on cath, and then of being heard 
mn his detence; but here the case was 
materially different, and the examina- 
tion before the Commissioners of En. 


Ing 
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had not the most distant resem}. 
lance toatrial. Asthough it could not 
ce maintained that no meonvenience 
from these transactions had resulted to 
the public, vet it became the House 
to set its own mark on these transac 
tions, and in full conidence of the re 
port, he had no hesitation in saving, 
that the circumstanccs before gent 
men were not such as to autivorive them 
to come to such a decision as the Hon. 
Gentleman pointed at. It would ve 
infinitely preferable to refer the cons)- 
deration of the Report toa Select Com. 
mittee of the House, where every in- 
formation divested of fear or resentment 
would come turward, and on the report 
of that Committee the House would te 
enabled to judge of the case before them 
with mdubitaple certainty and preci. 
$i0n. 

Mr Pitt then proceeded to reply ce- 
nerailly to the topics descanted on bs 
Mr Whitbread. As to the charge o% 
a participation im advantages deriv. 
trom the use of the public money, as 
the Hon. Gentleman had nothing to 
urge but his suspicions, it ought Lot te 
have been brought forward to give a 
colour to other matters of charge, bu 
should have made a separate ground of 
crimination. Respecting the applica- 
tion of certain sums to other branches 
of the public service, it might be c 
minal, it might be. the reverse; the 
House, without further enquiry, had 
not the means of judging. He had 
himselt been a party to one transaction 
of that nature, and he could explain it 
to the entire satisfaction of the House; 
and he believed that Lord Melvil'e could 
give an account equally satisfactory of 
every transaction of the kind. 

As to the alledged connivance at the 
Paymaster of the Navy keeping the 
pudlic money in his hands, and app:ying 
It to purposes of private p! rofit, it cer- 
taiulv was not justifiable, but much, 
much must depend on the circum- 
stances, the extent, and the danger that 
had been incurred. It was evident 
from the Commissioners Report, tout 
the issues had rot been greater than the 
service required ; -—that the money had 
not been applied so as not to be ready 
to satisfy any demand or sudden emer- 
gency ; and that no effect had been 
produced in the increase of expence. 
The circumstance that no loss had been 


sustained, was a strung ground of pre- 
not 
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amption that no great hazard had been 
sncurred. Mr Pitt then pointed out 
various errors in the report of the Com- 
missioners. ‘he sem of a million lodg- 
ed iu the House of Coutts, which had 
been so much dwelt upon, had been 
earned thither directly from the Bank, 
and issued next day, ‘to take up Navy 
Bills then due. ‘The sums that had 
been vested in Messrs Coutts had been 
neither lodged there for the benetit of 
the Treasurer of the Navy ner of the 
Navy Paymaster, but in the course of 
ofice; and this was another error of 
the Report; forthe same practice pre- 
vails at present of drawing in gross, trom 
the difficulty of paying all the smail 
sums by drawing in detad. ‘The act of 
Parliament directed no such dratts for 
small sums, but for sufficient sums to 
enable the Paymaster from day to day 
to issue the necessary sums to the sub- 
accountants, so that the balances in 
hand appeared not to contravene the 
law, but to be in direct conform.ty with 
it, and necessary Jor the management of 
the business of the office. ‘The ques- 
tion, therefore, was, whether more had 
been issued than was necessarv; whe- 
ther an expence to the public had | been 
the consequence, or an increase of issue? 
— The House was aware that no money 
was issued to the Treasurer of the 
Navy, but on memorial from the dif. 
ferent Boards, and that consequently 

the ‘Treasurer could have no power of 
snereasing the balances. 

The Richt Hon. Gentieman proceed- 
ed to argue, at considerable length, that 
it was at lecst a fit subject for inquiry, 
Whether the Act of Parliament, upon 
which the Resolutions of Censure were 
to 0 be founded, had in fact been violated, 

iat the sums in the hands of the Pay. 
master and Sub-Accountants had not, 
in any year, exceeded the amount of 

assignments outstanding, of which 
the parties had a to demand tm- 
iediate payment ; and th iat the balances 
had remained in the hands of the Pav- 
master, little, if any time beyond that 
ccowed to be reasonable by “the Cum- 
missioners themselves. 

. As the supposed particip ation of his 
vorcship in profits arising from the use 
puviuc mone -y formed no part of the 
“Se, but was glanced at as a matter 
SUspicion only, it was wholly unneces- 
ry him to advert to particular- 


S that w as to be made the groun d 


ar 


of further investigation. He had hop- 
ed, atter the declaration that had been 
made by the Noble Lord in his commu- 
nication to the Commissioners Jaid 
fore th e House, which he had. stated 
ready to verity with the sanc- 
tion of a solema oath, that he should 
have heard no more of suspicion. ‘The 
lion. Genticman had observed, that the 
ground upon which the Noble Lerd 
had declined answering had been weil 
understood ; but the Noble Lerd, by 
his letter, had declared, that his retusal 
to answer had arisen soleiv im conse- 
quence of the way in which Mr ‘Trotter 
had kept his accounts, and because he 
could not possibly know whether Mr 
‘Trotter might not have made some ad- 
vances to him out of the public money. 
The Hon. Gentleman had adveried to 
the sum of 1cco,ocol. paid to Lord Mel- 
ville’s account, during the whole pertod 
that he wasin ofhce, and until the whole 
ot Lord Melvilie’s account with Mr 
‘Trotter should be made up, it was im- 
possible to decide upon that fact. ‘The 
House should look into these accounts, 
which were loose and dificult, before 
oa could pronounce whether any ad- 

nees from the public monev had been 
inade to his Lordship. If the investi- 
gation should be proceeded with, he 
was convinced that many sums stated 
to have been paid in the name of Lord 
Melvilie, would appear to have been 
applied to official purposes; how far 
that was the case, it was not tor him to 
anticipate then, betore the inquiry should 
be instituted. ‘The House would de- 
termine for itself when the investiga. 
tion should take piece. Before they 
could judge whether anv sums of pub- 
lic money had been so advanced, they 
should see the eredit account of Lord 
Melville, thev should also see the diltere 
ent sums patd in by Mr ‘frotter for 
Lord Melville, on account of his salary 
as ‘Vreasurer of the Navy, as also an 
account of his unappropris ted salary as 
Keeper of the Signet in Scotland, ‘and 
fur dividends in the funds. 

Would Gentlemen under these cir- 
cumstances give way sur mises ° 
Would they think it strange that Lord 
Melville, Knowing that he had no con- 
tract with Mr Tiotter, no participation 
with him, and knowing also the untor- 
tunate way in which Mr Trotter kept 
his accounts, had declined answering 
until he ascertained the state of these 

accounts¢ 


= 
4 


accounts ? And if it should appear even 
t ew thousands had been, by imad- 
Verience, so advanced, could anv Gen- 
ypose that that 


- a would 


Nobie d ha 


Bigh and distinguished office of trust 
and honour Hle would net think 


it 
possthie tor a iiberal and enlightened 
‘a common sense tu enter- 
If so, then he 
ded, that the materials betore the 


bt tv torm a Nhuae 


puegment, and that a turther investiga. 

$uch investication Cou.d not de 


ted in the House, bug in a Seicct Com- 


mittce, which could be managed with. 
‘ 


rut much dclay. Wath these sentiments, 
aL aud amproper to 

vy more on the subtect. He should 
theretore move, as an amendment, that 


* the tenth report be relerred tu a Se- 


tuc most regular 
way of proceeding would be to move 


estiuon, the resolu. 


Of HIS Fri tead ot mov. 
tor the sciect Commuictee in th 


first imstance, as it maght be an obrect 
with the Hon. Mover to have his mo- 
tion ed on the Journais. 

Lhe ¢ of the Bx mer had 
NO ction to the p! } se resouuti 
inhi mith POUTN 4S, r 
ing tne th ! t 
nied t Mo\ Select Committ 
as suDstitt p if motion. 

\tt ls irom MrGrey, 

é f ? / r 
ed i ‘ ha estion. 

Lard GOSerVve I, that the 
s of his Hon. w 
woicn out i the violat the 
eawy bat the pres nee which the Re. 
Hon, Gsenticman had given to appeimt- 
a lect tee. Vas rom 
oO urlty thrown upon the business 


ct Ss DAVIDG Vio- 
Ia act fa in uw, OL AIS 

cert Sun snou.d nave been 
G in x of Er an 
. 
Ola pried. YARnaer, Of Nis ace 


fFonstiiutea jor the perticu.ar purposes 


service of t 


per 


ta ACN 


that most beneficial 


the navy, were app.opriated to other 


Procesdinzs of Parliament. 


‘he forms 


Vere Maven 
> 


‘ 
i 

‘ 


Was 


alne to Lord Melvilies and he was the 


ountable to the 


\ 


bis Lorcshiv 


ey 


ine several 


gemande Wi 
It was not 
parti u.ar Gevaert! 


9 
treasury 


lan 
? 


to to.low him 


> 


thy 


le navy, 


CUM 


curce Persons, ¢ 


ne broker an 
xunder ‘Trotter; he 


i adi. 


fmanv combinations of 
he state. but he k 


| into a 
loud cry of Hear! Hear) 


services, were too flagrant breache 
he act to be passed over 5 and wher 
h resa.utions were agreed to, 
sho the first to 


however, that at te 

pabhe rook had been suast.iced 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had 
ed into an argument 
culations, In which he could not at. 
temp! 
ed with 
the Rieht Hon. Gentleman was so con- 
versant: he had said t 


for the 


ol numerical cal- 
bers 


WIT WRI { 


rFunacyua 


lat. darce sum: 


We} Cl 


Warus priated to other s t 
| 
and MmMticn lerger sums Were crawn ft 


how tuen coula thev 


not ond 


must ¢ 
combination had 


\ OF! 
tne i vl the pu i@ Tunas 
LO a PartucuiaP Qepartment. 


* 


ioe 


Comme MANTEL, NE aSKEU, Have 
aMoen irom this compination ne 
| 


the) the 


pe 
2 


the idence ot 


efore the Committ 
> cpenker was at th 
md it then appear 
oT tn¢ first 


bad been nn 


se Juord had stated 


1 } 
him to carry 


For tourteen years his Lordsh‘y 


c t to appuimtment of a Select Commit: 
es It had beem said. that no toss 
ista ito the public inthis 
if 
| 
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svstemutically violated the act of Par. 


jament, and the House was then culled 
to go into a betore 
the question was ¢ feciued, whether the 
Nobie Lord wes to hola the high and 
moportant si uition any longer (Hear! 

Hicar d occurred to ‘Lord Mel- 
ville tO ash Mr Mark Sprott whether 
he had used the ten thousands, and the 

twenty thousands for their own beneit 
or emolument? if Mr Alexander Trot. 
ter umself! had asked the questioa, Mr 
NMark Sprott would soon have ccased 
to be the broker foreither. From the 
evidence in the report, this Gentieman 
ted, that from the pature ot heep- 


the accounts, he could not tell whe. 
ther or not he desived any emolument. 
} 


Ji au were Sutfered to vive this sort of 

count, alithe b: sana in London would 
he example. Hf any part of Lord 
Meiviiie’s evidence, or the extraordi.- 
nury jetter which Wrote, after hear. 
ing ali the ircuments or both friends 
and enemics, if the iaiter could be cai- 


1)? 


egelity; if he could it ad any Specine 
‘ 1, positively denying that he had 
received or derived any emolument of 
a private nature; his Lordship declar- 
ed, he would at once vote for a select 
Committee; but he calied-on any Gen- 
tleman to state a case of the nature of 
t 


he present: oo, he would pronounce. 


mM innocent; but he could not help 
rem Witu i’1so, who 18 more Cri- 
Mila than he who cannot either speak 
or write himself guilty 


ath was the noble Lord in question, 

make an act 
and Violate it himself, If the motion 
the Right Gentleman took 
it Wes Vain toll, a fruitiess la- 
bour, tollow up the question farther : 
1 thet case, not only would the Trea- 
surer of the Navy be found to be vio- 
‘ating an act for upwards of fourteen 
Years, but aso would be found a House 
Commons who would suffer those 
CNarves to ite on their table, only anXi- 


Ous th ey might avoid suc! i} an Me 


) 


VEStionats 
2Li0N, after ail this trouble, 2 
POW step im between the cri- 


fa that this nizht, although there might 
be a difirence between the House in 

pects, yet when the question 
Came before them, whether the law had 


been Violated, or the public finances 
Properiy administered or not, 


would be that promptiiude found a- 
mongst them, which was ever the aa 
port of the honour and dignity of that 
ilouse. With these sentiments, Ins 
Lordship said he would vote tor the 
resolutions of his Hon. Friend, and 
would afterwards agree to a Sclect 
Committee. 

The Attorney General said, the fair 
question was, ‘whether it was most for 
the dignity of the House to take the 
busine.s now by piece-meal, or have it 
properly stigated, when the whole 
should appear, before they came to a 
final judgment ? It appeared to him ra- 
ther an extra ordinary measure to pro- 
ceed as they were mtene ling, and incon- 
sistent to procced in that way: he there- 
fore would agree with Hor. friend 

or a Select Committee, without preja- 
dice to any party. 

Ar Tierney (late Treasurer of the 
Navy) said, that with respect to tue 
of the public money trom 
that service for which 1f was constitut- 
ed, he thou cht it was fraught with much 
pine r3 and indeed the perusai ef the 
Teath sport of the Commisi NETS, 
he stucied with surprise, amazement, 
and almost shame. Did Lord Meiviile 
or Mr Trotter come to the bar of the 
House, and ask further t:me to gg 
gate their accounts, and justity the 
conduct ? “Phe Right Hon. Gentlem 
had expressed much anxiety to come te 
aconclusion upon this question before 
the recess of Pariiament.—Where was 
that anxiety now, when he proposed a 
Select Committee? The Attorney Ge- 
eral, tou, pressed the necessity of a 
Select Committee; but the Commuis- 
stoners of Naval Inquiry had been oc- 
cupied for six months, In no other busi- 
ness than that of investigating the mat- 
ters of the Tenth Report. What utility 
could it then be of to go into a new 


Committee? The Right Hon. Gentle 


man appeared anxious to know the ex- 
tent of the deficiencies, not for the pur- 
si of criminating, but for the pur- 
poses of refunding, as apy peared fron his 
enumeration of the several sums paid 
aud received. The money was not Kept 
in the Bank ;—no, savs the Richt Hon. 
Gentieman, it was lodged at Messrs 
Coutts : to save trouble, a clerk cf the 
Navy Office takes a cheque for a large 
amount, teceives the value at the Bank 
of Evgiand, passes Somerset House, and 
caties at down to Messrs Coutts 


"a 
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Co.— This was the convenience. 


rence to the act of Parliament, nor could 
he see how it was possible Mie ‘Trotter 
sce any in the act which 

ould leave the least doubt on his mind 
of the true ance and meaning of it. 
With respect to the participation of the 
emoluments by Lord Melville with Mr 
‘Protter, there did not remain a coubt 
upon his mind, Was at possible for 
Lord Me ville to fo on as he did, for 
tweive vears, merely for the advantage 
ot Mr Trotter? he could not be blind 
to the msing pri osperity ot Mr Trotter 5 


he knew he had nothng ; 
and this alone she vuld have been suth- 
cient to roase his yealousyv. 


MD (oresent ‘Preasurer of the 
Navy) opposed the resolutions ; he con- 
sidered at would be proceediig upon 


very unperfeet evidence, and the House 
would make an unpertect decision af 
they did not go into a Select Commit. 
tee: it would be holding out to the 
public that they had condemned the 
whole, whe. it was we apart. With. 
espect to the Report atself, it contain- 
ed a vast quaititv of complex and com- 
plicated accounts, which Lord Melville 
had known on'v tor the first time, when 
vrote the last letter tu the Rew 
misstoners, and trom these complex ard 
complicated accounts, his Lordship's 


cunt was to be uterred, and the Com- 
ussioners’ Report was to be taken for 
yranted. He declared, that he felt a 
rm conviction, that if the question 


vas to come betore a Committee, it 
would be tound that the act was not 


wuld NOW Come tothe 
participation. He put at then 
to the conscience of the Right Hon. 


er 


Gentieman behind him (Mr Tierney) 
to declare, whether be is not convinced, 
teat the vote as proposed, if carned, 

a pot be considered by the world as 


¢ the accusation in its tuil ex. 
whether at will 
as Cecisive Ob this or that par- 
av port, but as comprehending and 
racthg every circumstance, however 
generil, that has been brought 
He would 
ther, in fact, after 
woud 
he lic, 
rupt 


ward, not 
ticul 
em| 


hot vo tore 


mto discussion ask, whe- 
such a vete, Lord 
net be consulered by 
as found guiity cf foul and 
ma.versation 


Procesedings of Parliament. 


While 
he had the honour ot holding the othce 
ot Treasarer of the Navy, no meconveni- 
ance whatever arose from a strict adhe- 


loud cry ot heer! hear! hear! from 
the Opposition Bench, and one or two 
voices assented.) Mr Canning then 
said, he understeod the Ilon. Gentle- 
man who opened the buss ness, not as 
having put the case in that broad and 
aggravated point ot view; and, there. 
tore, he submitted to the ILlouse, whe- 
ther the vote, if carried, would not go 
tarther than the orginal mover intend. 
ed? ‘This was his meaning, and he con. 
ceived himseli correct init. 

Myr Fox said, he could not be silent 
upon such an occasion, lest he should 
be suspected of declining to mark with 
the sti gest reprobation, guilt of a 
nature so glaring. declared that 
Lord Melville’s conduct could be 
counted nothing else but a corrupt 
breach of the Act; that it signified 
nothing whether amy of the monev was 
made away with or not; it had been 
used for the purpose of making money, 
and it was impossible any man could 
win a large sum wathout running a 
great risque. Atteran aumated speech, 
he concluded by saving, that if such 
a despicable character was allowed to 
attach to our Government, what opi- 
nion must the rest of Europe have ot 
us, and urging, in the Strongest mannet 
that the resulutions should be entered 
imto. 

Mr Witerforce expressed himself in 
clear and decisive terms in favour of 
the motion, ‘Though it was not fully 
evident to the House that Lord Mel- 
had any direct gam trom the trans 

tions alluded to, vet he could not say 
that his Lordship had not received a 
commodation tromthem,. It was, 
ever, very Clearly in evidence, that Mr 
‘Troiter had acted on a very large and 
extensive scale. If the House was 
once to suiler a Minister to say that 
he had connived at the breach of a law, 
by his deputy, a coniidential servant, 
constantly for a number of years, acd 
that the superior was to be allowed 
to pass unce cased, because no personal 
cormuption bad been proved against 
himself: if thet was once to be admitted 
as a principle by which the conduct 
of the Heuse of Commons was to be 
directed, there was no security remain- 
ing for the faithtul discharge of any 
pubiic trust. 

‘The House then divided upon the 
amendment, when there appeared 
Aves 216, 
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The numbers being declared equal, 
the Speaker gave his voice in favour 
of the original motion. 

‘The Resolutions were then all read 
and agreed to, and the House adjourn- 
ed at six o'clock in the morning. 

Wednesday, April 10. 

Mr Pitt formed the House that 
Lord Melville had yesterday tendered 
to his Majesty his resignation of the 
ofice of first Lord of the Admiralty, 
which his Majesty had been pleased to 
accept. 

Mr Whitbread immediately rose. The 
notice, he said, given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, could not be unex- 
pected, but neither the House nor the 
public could be satished with it. Lord 
Melvilie had done, what every man 
was entitled to do when he pleased, 
sent in his resignation, but he might be 
restored to office, and to all his usual 
plentitude of influence and power to- 
morrow, unless the House took such 
measures as might render his return to 
office impossible. After dwelling at 
considerable length on the topics urged 
in his former speech, he gave notice, 
that on the first open day after the holi- 
days, he should move that the Attorney- 
General be instructed to proceed a- 
gainst Lord Melville and Mr ‘Trotter ; 
that a restraining bill be brought in to 
prevent the alienation of their property, 
and that a select Committee be appoint- 
ed, to enquire into the various ciicum- 
stances of those transactions not at pre- 
sent beiore the House. In the mean 
time, he should content himself with 
moving, “ that an address be presented 
tohis Majesty, to remove Lord Vis- 
count Melville from ali the offices he 
holds in the State, and from the royal 
councils and presence for ever.” 

Mr Canning considered the procedure 
Proposed by the Hon. Geatleman as 
Violent and vindictive. Whatever 
micht have been the errors of Lord 
Melville, he was never a bitter political 
Opponent. He had been most impartial 
in the selection of naval, military, and 
other characters, and when a motion 
Was instituted, in the year ros. for an 
enquiry into the conduct of Sir Charles 
Grey, and Lord St Vineent, in the 
W est Indies, he had defended these of- 
heers, and obtained a vote of thanks to 
them for their conduct. Now that 
noble Lord was to be hunted down by 
the tucnads of Lord St Vincent, whom 


he could not help congratulating on 
the samples thev had exhib'ted of therr 
Spartan mfexibilnv. Mr Canning then 
went over the same erounds as Mr 
Pitt, in defence of Lord Melville. ‘Tie 
resolutions of the Ilouse, he said, did 
not impute to Ins Lordship ony thing 
hike corrupt views, and while he (Mr 
C.) bowed to the decision of the House, 
he was not so well convinced as others 
might be, that the Act of Parhament 
question wes violated. ‘Hhat act 
must be liberally interpreted, for a li- 
teral comphance with it would, in mne- 
ny cases, be physically impossible. in 
the various departmeits of the naval 
and victnalling seivices, there were 
trom three to tour thousand accounts 
opened for trining sums, some of them 
as low as from seven or eight shillings to 
a pound. ‘The greatest inconvemence 
would arise from giving separate orders 
on the Bank for the payment of such 
small accounts; ali that could be ex- 
pected, was aa acherence to the spirit 
and general intent cf the act, which 
could not be construed so as to precluce 
the existence of a balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer, applicable to the 
payment cf such demands. “Ube trans- 
jer, indeed, of so large a sum as one 
million in one day, stated in the report, 
was no doubt acase of enormots sus- 
picion, but asmmple reference to the 
books of the office would explain the 
transaction to the satistection of every 
person. The whole sum, on the very 
day it was drawn out ef the Bank, 
was paid for Navy and Viciualling 
Bills then due, and hire been drawn 
out at the request of the Officers of the 
Navy and Victualling offices for that 
purpose. Atter various other explana- 
tions, Mr C. concluded, by expressing 
his conviction, that, upon further en- 
quiry, 1 would turn out, that the vio- 
jation of the Act of Parliament, in this 
respect, so much insisted Upon, was, mn 
a great measure, imaginary. In reply 
to a gucstion from Mr Whitbread, 
whether Mr ‘Tretter and Mr Wilson 
had been dismissed from the Bavy 
Office ? he stated, the former had been 
dismissed; the latter had not, because 
there was no imputation egamst bun, 
and because he was convinced that 
the Public bad not an honester servant 

than Mr Wilson. 
Mr Grey vindicated the conduct of 
Suz Charics Grey ond Lord St Vincent, 


+3 
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h h a d. had wu TC ‘ ved om iti \ ugh lie could not but odimit, the 


the Paimisters WLo employed tucin, and Lord Melville had at least uct) d libeial. 
tne blouse, that justice to watch iV em the two Luids 
were cnt.tied. aluced to, 
Mr Basks recommended thst the The Clanceilor of the Lacheguer honed 
metion soould be wiihdr. the ome the ceclaration he was to mane 
oa the. journals would satusiy the House that it was oot 
tuiy suticient. Necessaty tO pass the prescut Motion. 
Ale Keobert ust Sec the Bank Veith the voile ot Monday Upul ticif 
of Lagiand. bic had en within journals, the danger of Lord Meivil 
dav or two, aod found not any being ab to aay p Mitical silude 
ether draugiits, but such as speaihed tion was smpossible. di the House, at 
th Cad vi WOE ple any fururs p2rod, shouid be 
ej for payment atthe Bank. that was improper those 
sal, the only reason should remain on their journals, and 
Up which the could consent should vote that they be rescinded, 
Hot to pass the present proposition, was, then, and net tul then, would tne No- 
that tue principle should be adartted ble Lord be quabhed to return to a poli 
nd mised, that no person under tical situaiion. 


tcu nv | of trust posed Measure, aS Not oniv unnecessari- 
con a ic Tem Cu SO. iV Na sh, but as of bitterness 
Pie Noble Lord has unfortunate!y and rancour. It would be a most un- 
pia i ls aa that situation, that return to the Nobie Lord, after 
he t, cither now or hereafter, fuil 30 vears of most meriterions service 
any ¢mpiovmeut oftrust. It then be- to the Siate.—** As to Jus being con- 
comes the duty ot the House to teke cerned,” said Mr Scott, ** in any sort of 


every rational security that he snould  peculation, it is totally out of the ques- 
bot, and there wes no secunty so tion. Noman whatever, I conceive, 


stroug oF So §s miactory as the motion couid believe anv thing t! e 


proposed by} Hton. Priend. It was ‘Phere is no man that has the honour of 
i hts acquaintance, who dors not know 


lie sary precoeution that ot to be ii apane of benentiig by the 
happen hereatter, whieh, in their pres public money, or by any other thing 
ent judgment, they thou ht should not) not perectly honourable. Such suspi- 
happen now, clon could scarce avise in the mind of 

force repeated his opinions any person, as indeed being direciiv 
as to the importance of the subrect, Contrary to the hatits of his life. ino 
and the necessitw of searching into man has ever valued money less; 
es. the existence of wiach was preg- deed, from what we ail know, af le 
Mant wiih wer to the cocstrtution had cacsen to benefit by the pubite mo- 
and tue country. lt was by no means nev, he might have had millions. On 


his wish to shelter public ollenders from the utrarv, those who have the p.ca- 
Hat punishment which the Fiouse were sure of Kuowing him best, I] Leueve, 
Caded upon by their duty Know, that be made the two enus 


To mict on thems, but he cert iniy meet at the end of the year, he was 


sidi ne ship aS WEi) aS GO, ANON 1 tV 
aad W¢ uld «i uUrabic, ais and 4 
wih his 1 on. In the execu- character, as ever existed. 
Ves Vi Ye hie having exerted his } WOR 
. 
Vsiem to Mess, especial.v in Scotiand, ana pat- 


a pitty, for the sake of that party ticularly in the case of the Hon, Ie 
been said by an Hon. Erskine, who, by his inguence, head 
Grontciman teat evening, shewed the been dismissed from his situation 4 
acing en sech @ system, Dean ofthe Faculty of Acwocates. 


e 
ach 
‘ 
‘Ba 
3 2 
t censu Mr David Scott Ceprecated the 
its 
‘ 
| 
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Secretary at had meant 


. 


= 


Whicis Was under sic (Ole 
W100 ot the bio biked ahi noi teil 


hou ceiled Upon the state¢- 

ment of the Thon. Genueman who 

hadiust sat down. He 

the Hion. Gentleman at 

had aiscovered that 


) } TA 
a bitcer political enemy ? Was it 


wished to ask 


a Mei Vitic os 


the aavs aha Uf ship 


which he bad passed with the Noble 


4 ana cid: NOW, 12 ho 

tus need, cratituae OV 


cing cAtialeous accusatory matter at 
he close of a debate, when the @uestion 
did not demand it, and when those who 
bad proposed the motion to waich t 
discussion of to-night owed its origin, 
had intimated the mtcntion of with- 
drawing it? 


tle trusted that in the 
breasts of Englishmen there existed feei- 
ings which wou'drevolt at such Conduct. 
With respect to the history of the expui- 
$.0n ot the Dean of Facuilt y from his 
situation, he would briefy state the 
facts. At 2 time when democeatic 
principles were but too prevalent, a 
wncetune had been called of those woo 
were misnamed § Friends of the Feople.’ 
At tins meeting the Dean inadvertently, 
or rather lnjusiciously, attended, and 
by a attendance gave a Sanction to its 
proceeccings. Without the sliehtest in- 
te eon the part of Lord Melville, 


who had nothing whatever to do with 
the business, tue Faculty, indtenant at 
such hg uct, at their annual general 
meeung, elected another Geitleman to 


the otuce of Deana step in which he 
repeated that they were entirely unin- 
tuenced by the Noble Lord alivded to. 

Jr Fox said, he knew from 


Pushing Questions at a late howe ot the 
Hight, ind during the heat and confusion 
deoate, and ther ‘fore he acceded tu 
if request of the Richt Hon. Gentie- 
; he to have the im- 
}Cosiouity ascertained of Lord Meiviile 
beg ever admitted to anv place of 
trust or emolument. Lord Melville 
Yas not, however, so deserted but that 
still his panegyrists. He could 
arto hear panegyrics upon Lord 
ug, Without giv ing his opinion ot 
character of that Pers( 
iouse was 5 Applicated to she ew some 
fenecrness to him. What, tenderness 
aiken who never ‘ost auoppertunity 


tl 


tie impropriety, and the in} ustice. of 


of enriching bimcelf publicly and pri- 
vatelyv, and ot adding to his emoiument 
al possible merns ? 

But was not his disposition to car- 
ry his animosity to extremes; be meant 
to be more to Lord Melville thai 
the wouid her afier prebabtv 
prove: he meant to wind up the bus:- 
ress Wt bthe motion ot tus Hon. Priend 
aad then tu have done with it. Atte 
the decvaraiion of the Richt Hon. Gen- 
tleman, be thoueht there was no cangee 


ot Lord Melvtie’s beng apain in of- 
fice. During the present reron of 45 
years, there were Ouly two mstances oF 
Members ot tke Privy Counci being 
missed, late Puke of Devonshire 
and himself, end he was net very anx:- 
ous tu become the cempanton of Lerd 
recollected there was al- 

tance of a disinissal (Mr 


whet was another kingdom, aad 
he had no ebjecthun thar that Gentie- 
(certamiy one of the mest ab'ec, 
eloquent, ard enlightened in the 
pire) should beceme one of he Party 


> 
» since the unton, he had a right 
to consider him as belonging to 
? 
+ 


Ima cea 


wished, therefore, to have 

unders d.that Lord Melville wes not 


Lord Archibald Hamilton said, he felt 
himself bound, as 
express his decide: 
the conduct of his two countrymen, 
and his Ceterminatign to vote in favour 
of the motion. 

Whitt reai said, he had been 
arra:rgned tor bitterness of disposition 
in the mode of bringiuy forward the 
mition betere the House, and he had 
been accused of manifesting passion, 
after he had declared his determination 
to progerd an a moderate manner. 
Upon these subi-cis be should with 
great cheerfulness leave the to 
decide, He thought his Majesry’s Mi- 
nisters for advising Lord 
Melville to reson. ‘The Nob.e Lord 
had restened, and Mr Trotter had beea 
dismissed. The distinction was very 
wide between them, for Lord Melville 
had incurred the marked censure of the 
House, but no proceeding had been im. 
stituted against “Ir Trotter. ‘The for- 
mer had, however, been allowed to 
m his resignation, and the latter 
had been dismissed. One sentiment 

appeared 


a to 


disaporob tion 


tO Ye aD! WV plice of Crust oz 
if 
| 
f 
‘ 


eppeared, however, to pervade the 
House, and that was, an opinion that 
Lord Meivade should no efice 
under the crown, This only wish was, 


nitv 


that the dig Cunsistency of 
maintained, 
and tor that purpose he had brougat 
torward the motion. Tt was not his de- 
word Melville, but to 
acter ot the Liouse, 


public. Ashe 


Tac .€F NrocecUuings shauid HE 


ire to 
preserve the 
to aoa yastice to tue 
ona tormer mipht alluded to tie 
‘ugiand, he was happy to 
find that no imputation rested upon 
the conduct of that body. 
The Hon. Gentleman 


pu aaSii 


char 


} 


Ra in Ol } 


then took a 


view of various grants Which had been 
to Meiville. had re- 
ceived a grant of vear, in ad- 
ditisa to his salary as Lord Privy Seal. 
"Plis was of course a grant of the public 
money, Most iMproper.v mace tot 
Vine mv SON that Couidd O€ given 
tor it was, when the Right Hon. 


d,entieman returned to oihce, fhe could 


rot make ub en aadniinistration withou 
‘ 


Tord % 'e, and theretore gave him 
as an inducement to join bimy but 
the Noble Lord seemed to piefer the 


of Preasurer of the Navy toevery 


Wien he , yeuts ag Os stat- 
ed in that that he could not 
zest might nor day for his attention to 


public business, he held these offices of 
which it was one. When he gave up 
the Secretaryship,to which L. gov0 a- 
Vveat was aloo attacicd, he still kept the 


because the 4oc0 from 


fae than thet received trom the other, 
bic also again stated, that he strongly 


Vite had 


Lord transac 


&arnowleage of 
tions, tor that 
Keeht Gentieman had received 


na Gentleman 
high 3 ice in ihe Bank. 

Mr ccd concluded with stating, 

mmx ation of the pro- 

mac le to 

‘ NroOpuse, taat the 


suouid be. a e!ore his 

ould with- 
The resolu. 
sven read trom the chair; 
*n, that thev be laid be- 


arriea the af- 


rehequer under- 


ne. Jlember, that he propo- 
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sed to submit the resolutions to his 
Majesty without any comment, and in 
the most simple form. 

Mr Woithread said, that although he 
proposed to avoid any comment, he 
never intended to leave out any torm 
In presenting the resolutions of the 
House to his Majesty. He wished the 
House to proceed in this pmportant bu. 
siness with all requisite solemnity, and 
theretore he had proposed that the re. 
solutions shouid be carried up by the 
whole 

‘he question was then put and carr. 
ed in the affirmative, 

Thursday, April 11. 

Lord Stopford having intormed the 
House, that his Majesty would receive 
ihcir resolutions reiative to Lord Mel- 
Vile at four o’clock that day,—the 
House adjourne i for the Easter recess 
tul Thursday the zsth of April. 

‘The Speaker in his state robes and 
carriage, attended by about 30 Mem- 
bers, then went up to St James’ sy When 
his Majesty beimg informed of the ar- 
rival ot the Blouse ot Commons, pro- 
ceeced to the Grand Council Chamber, 
attended by the Earlof Westmoreland, as 
Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of Dartmouth, 


Lord Chamberlain; the Earl ot Avies- 
tord, Lord Steward of the House- 
hold; the Marquis of Hertford, Master 


of the Herse 5 the Earl of Harrington, 
Gold Stick ; Earl of Macclesfield, Cap- 
tain of the Yeomen of the Guard; Lord 
Arden, Lord in Waiting; Sir P. Hales, 
Groom in Waiting, ‘Lhe King 
seated on the throne, the Speaker brief. 
ly stated, that 1 obedience to the com- 
mands of the House of Commons, he 
Was to mtreat his Majesty's permission 
most humbly to present the resolutious 
ot that House, which had passed on 
Monday lust. The Speaker then read 
the resolutions, which he did with much 
force and dignity. ‘The Sovereign re- 
ceived and transferred them to the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, and was pleased to de- 
liver the following most gracious an- 
swer: 

* Tam alwavs happy to receive any 
communication trom the House oi Com- 
mnons; and I am fully sensible o: the 
importance of the subject- matter of the 
resolutions which they have now pre- 
sented to me.” ; 

‘The Speaker and the Members then 


withdrew. 
THL 


wae 
i 
' 
> 
t 
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FRANCE. 
TUL KING OF ITALY! 

UCH is the title that Bonaparte 

has at length boldly assumed, in- 
stead of placing his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Lombardy, (an object gene- 
rally understood to have been in con- 
templation.) ‘he ceremony of his tn- 
vestiture took place at Paris on the 
isth March. ‘The following 1s the sub- 
stance of what passed on the occa- 
sion 

Oa the 17th Marchthe Emperor being 
seated on his throne, at the ‘Thuilleries, 
surrounded by the princes and dignitas 
ries of the empire, M. Melzi, vice-pre- 
sident, andthe great officers of state, 
of the Italian republic, were intro- 
cuced, and the former addressed the 
Fmoeror in a flattering speech, beseech- 
Ing iim to accept the crown offered to 
hun by the resolutions of the deputa- 
tion, and which were in substance ths 
same as the subjoined decree. The 
Emperor replied at some length. He 
recited the various acts he had perform- 
ed to render the Italian republic free 
and independent, and concluded by say- 
ny, 

“ The separation of the crowns of 
Trance and Italy, which might be ad- 
vantigeous to insure the independence 
ot your posteritv, would at the present 
Moment be fatal to your existence and 
tranquility. [ shall keep this crown 3 
bat only so long as your interests shall 
reqiure 5 and T shall with pleasure see 
the moment arrive. when E ean place it 
on the head of a younger person, who, 
animated by my spirit, may continue 
my work, and be on all occasions ready 
to sacrifice his person and interests to 
the security and the happiness of the 
People over whom Providence, the con- 
‘tutions of the kingdom, and my wish, 
sail have called him to regn.” 

April 


The next day there was a grand pro. 
cession to the senate, when the tohows 
ing decree was promulgated :— 


Napoleon, by the grace of God, and the 
Constitutions, Emperor ot the French 
and King of Italy, to all those whoin 
these presents may concern, greet- 


Constitutional Statute, Morch 17. 

1. The Emperor of the French, Na- 
poleon First, 1s King of Italy. 

2. Lhe crown of Italy is hereditary 
in his direct and lawful descendants, 
whether natural or adopted, from male 
to male, and to the utter exclusion af 
females and their descendants 5 without, 
however, his mght of adoption extend- 
ing to any other person than a citizen 
ot the French Empire, or of the king- 
dom ot ltaly. 

2. Whenever the French troops shall 
evacuate the kingdom of Naples, the 
Russians the Iontan isics, and the Eng- 
lish the Island of Malta, the Emperor 
Napoleon shail then deliver over the 
hereditary Kingdom of Italy to one of 
his lawtul male children, whether natu- 
ral or adopted. 

4. From this epoch the crown of Ita- 
ly shall never after be untied to the 
crown of France, on the same head, and 
the successors of Napoleon I. in the 
kingdom of Italy, shail constantly re- 
side in the territory of the Lralian repube 
lic. 

s. In the course of the present year, 
the Emperor Napoleon, by the advice 
of the consulta of state, and of the depu- 
tations of the electoral colleges, shall 
give to the Italian monarchy aconstitue 
tion, founded on the same basis with 
that of France, and on the same princi- 
ples with those laws which he has alrea- 
dy given to Italy. 

(sagned) NapoLeon. 
Vae 


i 
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Various speeches and ceremonies, ot 
ral con sion, toliowed the re d 
4 

oft This cer decree was 

\ ti aX pis stall “9 t 


of Phombino in 


Italv to Bon aster (the 


Princess Dicctoc’i) perpetudt sove 
rcigntv. Suc lon ta be ie 
Ta ants tthe t’rincess 


{ those ints to marry 
without the consent of the Emperor. 
rince Piomoino, tO rank as a 
Prince ot the bi h bic i 
ey ely i 
} ‘ €y t! ‘ to 
ve the vai n ot Porto berraio in 
R7 
7 
t, Secretary OF State, or 
. 
[-inperor, read the tuliowar 
Principality of Pi 
posse » been during that 
1 Gili ed without o Or aly 
te} m tne 
tot | inv, and S@varated as it ts 
Nh ns. we have 
? { t yidSa in it ad if 
mimu L ith tl Biba 
wt nave ti acids ti 
) 
it to bestow this Coun rv, 


na 


nt sovi { 


france, on our sister, the Princess Kite 
con rine’, at the same tame. on her 
| i i O} t} tmp Co 
pot-the ettect of private 
ten Ss, oul n act con mable to 
“ to the splendour ot our 
f Wh, ana lu the interest of our peo- 
NAPOLEON,” 
rand made a long speech on 
the kinper motives tor these mea. 
sures. Ele insinuated that the French 
that t sian esta n it in 
to ery the | rmv 
Napies. ‘The sy otherwise re- 
iT forthe ex Vagvant en- 
comums on B parte, far 


Nvexande: id Churiemagzne. 


ANLonarc 


Vv having tiken the oath of f- 


Geuty to his Maest 


c 


ritory meet 


them in another speech in praise of } 
OWN Mmoderavlon, 
The stren: he French em 
is exceeded by the moderation wi 
revulates our political concerns. We 
Holland, threeetourth: 


bke saad— 


nave 


or Ttalv. We have been moderate im 
the midst of the wreatest prosperity 
Out of so Manv provinces, We have o 

ly pre erved those which were necessa 
tv to keep us at the same point of con 
ition m whicn Franc cil \ VS Ww, 
0 of Poland, the provin 
‘Purkev, the conquest of 
diz, and almost ali the 
broken the general balance 


t ) ur \ 
triment. 


Ati that we have yuds ed 


coionies, h 


necessary for the re-establishment eo: 
WE Nav re storec, a- 
to that priuct We DV WHICND We have 


been alwavs eutdcd, never to take arm: 
for the 
of greatness, nor trom the desire of con- 
quest. Germany was 
provinces were restored to the descen 
dants of so many ilustrivus houses, 
which hid been lost for ever, if we had 
not attorded them our generous protec. 
tion, Austria herseit, afte: 


cesstul wars, has acquired the state « 


Of Vali provects 


evacuated 5 ifs 


Oar } 
UNSUC- 


Venice. Holland was scarce!v con 
ec, when she w declared u epencent, 


bicr union with our empire would! 


compictea Our Commercial svstemn 
of one hatt ot our ter- 


the greatest rivers 

the sea throug! 
Still H Yicllt. US Mac pr 


customs, its commerce, aNd ifs 
trations, are directed by the wiil oi 
own government. owitzeriand W 
cceupleg ov our armies. 


W against the combined force of hurcpe. 
have completed ot 
Switzer!a 
‘The 
Itelian republic 


vad have 
Crit} WoO Lie ‘ 


Its union would 


uMmon 


vTeoes tor our aericulture. 
after the second concuest, we 
| 


ITs | enacnce, at ThSe 


co more this dav :—VWe prociam U 
principle of the separation oi t \ 

ot France and Itulv, assigning ior t 


period of that separation, the moment 
when it shall become possible, without 
danger to our people of Italy. We 
have accepted, and we will piace on 
our head, the aron crown of the ancic! 


| 
ne 
he. 
4 
eh 
Bt ot Germany, ewitZerland, and the ‘ 
‘ ~ 4 OF } nad 
"ab 
4% 
a 
if 
; 
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Lombards, for the purpose of new-teim- 
pering it, to Consolluate if, that it may 
not be broken in the midst oi the tem- 

pests which menace it, so long as the 


Mecditeri mean shall not be restored to 
| 


its pristine state.<="Phe genius of vi 
‘ ‘ 

will seck In Vain for pretexts to plunge 

the continent into warePhat which 

bas been united to our empire by the 


constitutional laws of the state shal re- 
main so.—No new province shail be m- 
corpotated with it; but the laws of the 
Batavian republic, the act of meci Tron 
of the nineteen Swiss cantons, and this 
first statute of the kingdom oi Italy, are 
constantiv under the protection of our 
crown, and we shall never sufier t 
to be attac ke ri 

‘Then follow several decrees relating 
to the order and ceremony of the coro- 
nation of the Ning of Itaiv, Napo 
by the Grace ot God, and the constitu. 
tions, Emperor of the French, and King 
of Ttaiv. The first ordains that the 
consecre and coronation shali take 


hats on the 23d of Mav, at Mulan, and 
reculates the order of precedence of 
those whoare toattend. ‘Lhe second 
summonses the Legistative Body to 
meet on the scth of May, at Milan ; 
and the third summonses an extraordi- 
meeting of the Electoral Colleges 
Italy at Milan on the of May. 
= dated at the Palace of the Thuille- 
s, March 22. 180 

“Thus does this gr ‘at eineator every 
day throw new obstacles in the way of 
peace "Phan last act nothing ould 


Mo! triningiy evince the inSit cerity 


of his lute overtures, and his resoluven 
to set at contempt he efforts of Austria 
mad Russia, the two powers which, 
trom interest or inelination, have shewn 
a disposition to procure some semblance 
etindependence for the weaker Italian 
ates; and, instead of lin iting the ex- 
rent of his sovereignty to either the Ita- 
Nan or Li 

Con 


repun ies, or to both 
> proc laims hit nself at Once 
King bale. In this swee pin and 
q OM pr: hensive ter N, IS whe 


he shail find Lait « conve nient d iSCUss the 


of the sword, the Kur of 

ys, the Papal States, and every part of 
‘lat Country, trom the Alps to the ex- 


tre mMliy of Calabria. 
HOLLAND. 
At length the new Dutch Constitu- 
tiun has been made public. ‘The fu! 


lowing-is an cutline of it, and of the 
procvedings attending its peblication. 
It was on tae sth March, that a co- 
py of the new Constitution wa 
mitted by the Directory to the Legisia- 
tive Assembly, with a letter proposing 


~ 


that the new Constitution should be 
laid berove the people for their assent o1 
Gissent, and taat m the eventuai ace 
tance of ity iC pro} shoi ida Lack 
same time be made to the pegp-e to ae 
cept Schimmelpenuinck as Pemsionary 
or Chief tinte. They u tic 
propriety ¢ ne this svsiem, 
In conseguencc of the great changes that 
have taken place in Europe since the 
VeaFr 1503, ana Ol the I it ntro- 


cuclne jato Batavian 


Harmo With the RCW 


Well OF HWOMand a er » 


amore solid tecting the foreign relies 
tions of the country, but more pariicu. 
larly with its powerful Allv. The let- 
ter of the Directory has been reierred 
to a Committee of nine Members. 

The Constitution is divided into six 
Heads, and contains $7 Articles—No 
alteration is to be made in the Depart- 
mental Division of the Republic. ‘Phe 
Sovereignty is to reside in an Assembly 
to be called their Hig h Might InCSSes, 
and to consist of 19 members, to be e- 
lected every three epi In that as- 
scmibiy is to be invested, the power of 
making or rejecting laws, the power of 
pardon, the right of ratifying ‘Treaties 
of Peace, Aliiance, and Cominercc, and 
of laringe Veer. ‘Vhey are to meet 
twice a-veers Bat the Assembly ct 
the ir High Mig Can discuss uo 
as are subm Litted to it 
by the Pensionary—they may assent 
or reiect any law proposed, but they 
ean make no alteration in it. ‘Treatics 
1d Peclirations of war are 
to be submited to them by the Pension- 
ary. Jn him resides the great executi 
Power. He is elected by a ma} rity OL 
their High Miuclitinesses for five years, 
and may be smmediiciy re-elected ; 
nent of the first five 
vears lc only to be dated from the 
of peace bemg conelnded with England, 
He is to be assisted by a Council o1 
State. whom he is obliged to consult 
ving anv law before thes 
High Niichtinesses. He mav, in the 
Assembiv of their High Mightinesse 


’ 
5 
‘ 
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support such law in person, or by any 
member of his CouncilHe appoints 
the tive Secretaries of State and the 
Ambassadors, the Officers of the Army 
and Navy, and all the Public Function- 
aries. The Fleets and Armes of the 
Republic are to be at his disposal, and 
he has the chief direction of the Natione 
al Treasury. 

Such 1s the cutline of the New Con- 
stitution. In proporticn as it approach- 
es nearer the ancient Constitution of 
Holland, it will be more acceptable to 

the peope. “Phe Directory, however, 
mist have damped the public satisfac- 
tion, by proposing on the same day on 
which they submitted the new Constitue 
tion to the Legislative Assembly, a new 
extraordinary open ution of 3 percent. 
upon prope rtv, t e paid on the 1<th 
of August, 14th and 1sth 
ot Februarv. Yet this new Constitu- 
tion will be acceded to without mur- 
muring, at be truc, as has been reported 
it the Hague, that the French troops 
soon evacuate Holland. Much 
will be cheertully borne by any country 
to be release ty from the curse of a 
French army at present 23,000 men. 


Will 


ENGLAND. 
NAVAL 
All unc weer is is at length removed 
g the destination ot the French 
sq sadron that d from Rocheror t 
early in January. The whole of it, 
consisting ol two three-ceckers, three 
v4 s, three trigates and two brigs, full of 


troops, arrived at fTartinique on the 

of Rebraary. Part of this squa- 

dron, with, it supposed, from 15909 to 

troops, was iminediateiv dispatch. 


ed again 


1 The 


k rown, 
- ° 


sO 
vy be learnt from 

letter Cseneral Pre- 
vr of the Island, to the 
Sloop Ende wour, then ly. 
we in Prin Rupert’s Bav, whom the 
General disnatched to apprise the Com. 
mander in Chet, or the Governor or 
President of the Istand he should 


var 


sf, 


Mast? tr 


make, of his situation :— 
garters, Privce Ru pert, Do- 
2.0) Feé ruary 1890<, 


You will inform the Comman. 
Ser in Chief of his Majes: and 


vs naval 
land ror 


} 
that a force France, 
consisting of one three-decker and two 
"4s, Xo. with troops board, 


snyested the isiznd on the zuth, and 


gums each, 
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made good their landing on tire foo oe. 
ing day; they were successfully resisted 
by the troops under my command, and 
repeatedly driven back. ‘The ships 
the line in vain attempted to silence the 
batteries ; but unfortunately the town 
being on fire, the militia were compell- 
ed to fall back. I deemed it prudent 
to allow the Council to capitulate for 
the town ef Roseau and its ccpenden- 
cies, whilst I attempted, by torced mar- 
ches, to get mto Prince Rupert with 
such a force as I could collect, in which 
I have succeeded, and wait their attack 
on this post, with a well-grounded ex- 
pectation, that his Majesty's regular 
and militia torces will again distinguish 
themselves. I retre: ted from Roseau 
onthe aist, at four P.M. and under- 
stand the terms I prescribed are acceded 
to. J ordered none to be accepted that 
were not honourable, and desired the 
French Commander not to allow his 
troops to disgrace themselves by plun- 
dering, or any act of wantonness. You 
are hereby desired to sail immediately, 
and to make the first island vou can, 
—If privateers in the Guadaloupe Chan- 
nel prevent your turning to windward, 
make Montserrat or Antigua.” 

No further certain imtelligence ha 
been received respecting the fate ot 
Dominica, nor of the o ern of the 
French armament. = It is reported th 
had made an attack upon a Si Rs. 
pert’s on the 26th February, but were 


repulsed. General Prevost was vei 
stronaly posted, and heaped to Le aly’ 
hold cut til reinforcements should a1 
rive. Admiral Cochrane was expected 


dav with six ships of the line, as our 
me force in that quarter was only 
our and some frigates. At Jami- 
ca there were three sail of the line, and 
1% rates. 


of the Arrow 
heron 
‘Toulon fleet, (as mentioned 


Respecting the capture 
sloop of 
the in Ot} 
last Magazine,) we have now authent 


iccounts, Letters been received 
at the 


pom 


war, and Ac 


Admi vy from Lieut. Art! 
Farquh \ar oft hye > Ac} mn, date 
ga prison, Feb. 1 The two French 


and Hortense, of 
first descried the convoy 
on Sunday the gd February, and conti- 
nued chasing tul the cth, when th 

English ships cave hattle to the frigates 
which was continued for several hours, 
The Arrow was so disabled, that 


trigates 


if 
seh 
Th 
4 
; 
fe. 
? 
| 
he 
ithe 
i 
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struck to the Incorruptibie, who took 
gut the remains of her crew, and ianded 
at Carthagena, “Phe Acheron 

yrtens: who, after 
nV, found ner also so comp sletelv a 
wreck, that thev burnt her. ‘The crew 
were carricd | to Malag 

For the last ten minu utes of the action, 
the Arrow a log upon the 
water, with her masts, ngging, &c. ent 
to pieces. short time airer she 
struck, she sunk with three wounded 
Englishmen on board, and all the pro- 
perty of the crew. She had 13 men 
killed, and 27 wounded; arong the 
former were the boatewain and captain's 
clerk. Two of the wounded men dicd 
in the hospital at Carthagena. An Qf- 
fier writes, that they had there formed 
a of Captain Vincent 
and five cf his officers, four military 
officers, taken in a transport, end two 
ladies. passengers. ‘They were allowed 
4°. @-cav, and expected to be very soon 
exchanred. 

All the convoy, except three, fortu- 
nately escaped; the Hortense took a 
transport, ana sentherfor Toulon. The 
Incorrupt)ble took and burnt two, a 
transport an doa light merchant brig, 
Had it not been for the extraordinary 
bravery of the Arrow and Acheron in 
hghting so long, a number of the Eng- 
lish merchantmen would have fallen tn- 
to the hands of the enemy. The French 
fever dreamt of these little vessels en- 
CHEM, 
olowine is a correct of the 
kKiscd and wounded on board the Ache- 

Wm. Crockat, of t! 
Royal Marines, a a passenger; Richard 


private marine; John Drury, 


er 


acl 
also struca to tr 


re 


Vounced :-Lieut. Pigot, of the ra- 
+ passenger; Rowland Stephenson, 


eters mete John Simpson, midship- 
man; M‘Lachlin, Wm. Thomas, 


/Ohn Peirce, Edward Sadler, Jonathan 


Scamen. 
Far juhar, who has so bravely 
i ane suved the convoy under 


native of Aberdeen. 
Ven 8 S109) Of Io guns, with 
aispatches trom Lng ziand for Lord Nel- 


1 n, was also taken Oy the French Tou- 
ail vi ver! ae 


dt is certain that the Tou'on fize 


returned tothat port in the beginaing 
of February, having received some 
mage ina storm. ‘Phis we are told 
has been again repaired, and they are 
expected to sailsovon. An Se eun ship 
took refuce in a Corstem port, being 
so disabled as to be wnable to reach 
Youlon. Lord Nelson's ficet, by the 
latest accounts, was still off Sicily, and 
several freates were cruving in difir- 
rent quarters, to give his Lordship the 
earliest inteibzvence of anv of the e 

nemy's movements, The fleet was in 
the t oreer, and the crews all 
health and m good spirits. 

Admiral Commwallts has resiened for 
the present the command of the Chon- 
nel fleet. and Lord Gardner has been 
appointed in his reom. His Lordship 
has hotsted Ins on board the 
mia, of rzo guns, a new ship Iote!y 
launchee, and to be the fluest 
largest ship ever built in Ers’and. Ad- 
miral ‘Thornborough, who 
the North Seca Squadron last year, Jonis 
Lord Gardner on board the Liibermia, as 
Captain of the fleet. On the 13° of A- 
pril his Lordship sated from Portsmouth 
with six ships of the line, to take the 
command of the fleet now crazing off 
Brest, which now cons.sts of 22 sail 0% 
the line, besides frigate 

About the 25th of Marc, the Brest 
fleet made a movement, indicative of 
something like a determination to ven 
ture outtosea. T hev were discovered 
in Bertheaume Road, near Brest, con- 
sisting of 24 sii! of the tine, besides fri- 
gates, transports, Sc. ready tosail onan 
netice, seemingly fitted for 
an expedition, havine Near nettin: 
large fist boats on their be oms, md 
hay on their quarters. Admir:  Cot- 
ton, the intertm commander, 28 soon as 
app: ‘ised of their motions, although his 
hod on'v satl, stord within twa 


mies of them, and ofieied them battle. 
They immediately loosed theis topsails, 
and got under weich, but it was only to 
make a strrich nearer the’r baticries, 


They have since unde avulle 
ed themselves of a favourable westerly 
breeze to get back into Brest. Their 
object, it 1s believed, was to effect 1 
junction with the Ferrol squadron, 

which 1s stated to be ready for sea. 
Letters from the English syaadro: 
er@izing off Ferrol mention, that thev 
had certain inielligence that five French 
and five Spanish ships of the line were 
reaayv 
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support such law in person, or by any 


member of his Council—He appoints 
the tive Secretarics of State and the 


Ambassadors, the Officers of the Army 
and Navy, and all the Public Function- 
aries. The Fleets and Armies of the 
Republic are to be at his disposal, and 
he has the chief direction of the Natione 
al Treasury. 

Such 1s the cuthne of the New Con- 
stitution. In proporticn as it approach- 
es nearer the ancient Constitution of 
Holland, it will be more acceptable to 
the peopie. ‘The Directory, however, 
must have damped the public satisfac- 
tion, by proposing on the same day on 
which they submitted the new Constitue 
tion to the Legislative Assembly, a new 
extraordinary contribution of 3 percent. 
up on property, to be paid on the 1sth 
of Aucust, 14th of November, and 1sth 
of February. Yet this new Constitu- 
tion will be acceded to without mur- 
muring, 1f1it be truc, as has been reported 
it the Hague, that the French troops 
will soon evacuate Holland. Much 
will be cheerfully borne by any country 
to be released from the curse of a 
French army at present 23,000 men. 


ENGLAND. 
NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
All uncertainty is at length removed 
r - cting the d stination ot the French 
<juadron “th t escaped fro Rochetort 
early in January. The whole of it, 
consisting of two three-deckers, three 


4 8, three trigates a1 4two bri¢s, full ot 


troops, arrived at NTartinique on the 
of February. Part of this squi- 
ron, with, it is supposed, from 1509 to 
troops, was iminediately dispatch- 
ed against Domimea. The result, so 
as vet krown, m, he learnt from 
tie ng letter from Pre. 


vost, Governor of the Island, to the 


sioop Endeavour, then ly- 
we i Prince Rupert’s Bav, whom the 

1 dispatched to apprise the Com. 
or tne 


sovernor or 
nist Isiand he skould 
ituation i— 
Head quarters, Privce Rupert, Do- 
230) Febrnary 
will inform the Co: 


cer in Chief of his Majesty's naval and 
land forces, that a force from France, 


CONSISTING of one three-decker and two 
4%. frigates, &c, with treops on board, 

the agiand on the 2zuth, and 


made good their landing on the fo 


ing day; they were successfully resisted 


by the troops under my command, and 
repeatedly driven back. The ships 
the line in vain attempted to silence 1! 
batteries ; but unfortunately the town 
being on fire, the militia were comp: l.- 
ed to fall back. I deemed it prucent 
to allow the Council to capitulate for 
the town ef Roseau and its dcependen- 
cies, whilst I attempted, by torced mar- 
ches, to get mto Prince Rupert with 
such a force as I could collect, in which 
I have succeeded, and wait their attack 
on this post, with a well-grounded ex- 
pectation, that his Majestv’s regular 
and militia torces will again distinguis! 
themselves. I retreated from Roseau 
on the gist, at four P.M. and under- 
stand the terms I prescribed are acceded 
to. I ordered none to be accepted that 
were not honourable, and desired the 
French Commander not to allow his 
troops to dis¢race themselves by plun- 
dering, or any act of wantonness. You 
are hereby desired to sail immediately, 
and to make the first island vou can. 
—If privateers in the Guadaloupe Chan- 
nel prevent your turning to windward, 
make Montserrat or Antigua.” 

No further certain imtelligence ha: 
been received respecting the fate ot 
Dominica, nor of the operations of the 
French armament. = It js reported they 
had made an attack upon Fort St Ru- 
pert’s on the 26th February, but were 
epulsed. General Prevost was vers 
stron: aly posted, and hope: 1 to Le le 
hold out till reinforcements should or- 
rive. Admiral Cochrane was expected 
dailv with six ships of the line, as our 
navi! force in that quarter was only 
one ship, and some frigates. At 
ca there were three sail of the line, and 

frigates. 

Resper ting the captnre of the Arrow 
sloop OT War, and Acheron bomb, by 
the fi ( mentioned in ov 
last Magazine,) we have now authent 
co have been receive? 
at the from Lieut. Arthur 
Farquhar of the Acheron, dated in Ma- 
ga prison, Fels two Frenca 
trigates Incorruptibie and Hortense of 
44 yuns each, first descried the convoy 

on Sunday the ad February, and cont 

nued chasing till the sth, when th 
English ships cave battle to the frigates s 
which was continued for several hours. 
“The Arrow was so disabled, she 
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struck to the Incorruptidle, who took 


jut the remains of her crew, and ianded 
them at a The Acheron 
also struck ta the Hortense, who, after 
removing the officers and y's COTMDA- 
nv, found ner aiso so comp sleteiv a 
wreck, that thev burnt her. ‘The crew 
were carricd to Malaga. 

For the jast ten oe of the action, 
the Arrow floated lik log upon the 
water, with her &c. ent 
to pieces. short time ‘atrer she 
struck, she sunk with three wounded 
Englishmen on board, and ail the pro- 
perty of the crew. She had 13 men 
killed, and 27 wounded; arrong the 
former were the boatewatn and captain's 
clerk. ‘wo of the wounded men dicd 
in the hospital at Carthagena. An Qf- 
hier writes, that they had there formed 
a mess, Consisting of Captain Vincent 
and five of his officers, four military 
ofcers, taken in a transport, and two 
ladies. passengers. “They were allowed 
4°. 2-cav, and expected to be very soon 
exchan 

All the convoy, except three, fortu- 
nately escaped; the Hortense took a 
transport, ana sentherfor Toulon. The 
Incorruptible took and burnt two, a 
transport and a light merchant brig. 
Mad it not been for the extraordinary 
fi 


ravery of the Arrow and Acheron in 
ghting so long, anumber of the Eng- 
lish merchantmen would have fallen in- 


to the hands of the enemy. ‘The French 
hever dreamt of these little vessels en- 


racine mn. 
Li ow inc is Acorrect hist of t 
Kuled and on beard the Ac 


Sled Wm. Croekat, of the 
Royal Marine es, a passenger; Richard 

G.over, private marine; John Drury, 


Yan 


‘ 


Wounded :—Lieut. Pigot, of the 
+ passenger; Rowland Stephenson, 

mete 5 John Simpson, midship- 

fiuch M*Lachlin, Wm. Thomas, 
Peirce, Edward Sadler, Jonathan 


Lieut. Far ve r, who has so bravely 
ey and suved the convoy under 
i$ a e of Aberdeen. 

rue Ven sioon Of ro guns, with 
“ispatcnes trom Leland for Lord Nel- 
v the French Tou- 
hon but the dispatches were 


W2S aisO taken 


Oe 
It is certain tbat the Tou'on fleet 


returned to that port in the begining 
of February, having received some cy 

mage in a storm. This we are told 
has beet ar ain repait red, and thev are 
expected to sailsoon. An $e eun ship 
took refuce in a Corstern port, being 
so disabled as to be vnible to reach 
Youlon. Lord Nelsen’s ficet, by the 
latest accounts, was still off Sreily, and 
several frigates were ering in diffe 
rent quarters, to give his Lordship the 
eariicst rence of anv of the e 

NemMs movemye nts, The fleet was 
the ‘highe t order, and the crews all 
healtihv and ta good spirits, 

Admiral Cornwallis has res imned for 
the presert the command of tie Ch: 
nel fleet. and Lord Garener has beea 
appointed in his reom. His Lordship 
has hotsted his il on board the yber- 
ef guns, a rew sinp 

zunchee, and said to be the fuest a 
ship ever built in Erc'and. AA- 
miral ‘Thornborough, who comnmanded 
the North Sea Squadron last year, jonas 
Lord Gardner on board the Liibernia, as 
Captain of the fleet. On the 1s‘ of A- 
pril his Lordship satled trom Purtsmor 
with six ships of the line, to take the 
command of the fleet now crurzing off 
Brest, ied Row consists of 22 sail of 
the line, besides frie ates. 

About the 2sth of March, the Brest 
fleet made a movement, indicative of 
something like a determination to ven 
ture out ysea. Thev were discovered 
in Bertheaume Road, near Brest, con- 
sisting of 24 sii! of the fine, besides fri- 
cates, transports, Sc. ready tosail onan 
hour's netice, and seemingly fitted for 

an expedition, bh netting 
lage. flat boats on their booms, and 
hay on their quarters. Admiral Cot- 


ton, the intertm commander, 28 soon as 
apprised of their m aithouzh he 


had on!v rz satl, stord in twa 
miles of them i, and offered them battle. 
They immediately loosed theirs topsazls, 
and got under weich, but it was only to 
muke a stretch nearer their batteries, 
They have since, we understand, avail- 
ed themselves of a favourable westery 
brecz ne to get back into Brest. 
object, it 1s believed, was to effect 1 
junction with the Ferrol squadron, 
which 1s stated to be ready for sea. 
Letters from the English syaadron 


erfizing off Ferrol mention, that thev 
had certain inielligence that five Preneny 
and five Spanish ships of the line were 

ready 
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~ men, after a severe action of an 
which the 


e Mian Kilied, Ganyerous- 


It circumstu IC ne h- 
credital trot ciew ofthe Niltv, 
wallantiv as they acquitted them 
iv Le, Hort twice that 
were at sca Detore the tae 
hic Vanish Consul at Leith has re- 


ved 


intimation from the Royal Que- 


ne Boaid of Copenhagen, that no 

wilj be admitted into any of the 

of the Baltic, which h not in 

r yas , either by the Sound or the 

touched at Flsineur, Nvborg, of 

rica, and th procured a clear- 

ai ol hes ith; { 1a that anv 

enpting To enter a port without 

} DI hea th, will | remitted fo 

ot these tore-! mea pide to 

reo such ey “nations as the Com- 
loners Heath may judge right. 

\ 


the rst of Februarv th 


4 
us and | ry Wet 
hk t Wapping were opened for the 
tion of slipping, After the walls, 


had been ex mined, about 


o'clock a gun was hred trom the 
-yard, as a signal for the Perseve- 

, of Liverpool, laden with wine 
eine the oldest suip in the Operto 
ic) to get under weigh from the ri- 
nd remam in the outer basin, she 
been previousiy decorated with 
f ot ail nations, not even the 
hi being omitted. When the wa- 
was sutticient!y deen in the Docks 
her reception, the inner gates were 
n cpen, and she sailed in maiesti- 

; but her progress was impeded by 
Qu ity Ol 1! In the 1) cks, which 
» and was moored at the north-west 
emitv of the Docks. ‘The Great 
- Contains exactiy 29 acres, and 
Little Dock or Basin about three 
» Which together accommodate 

t > saul, 4 Guay 100 tect wide 
ut the great Dock on all sides, 
1 Sm. part subdivided and 

ed tor tobacco, which is only 
ut ha i that +. lth. forming a lene th 
of nearly fect, and an 
a for landing and shipping merchane 


« 


i 
Ot to be paraileled ‘Lhe whole 
i t 


» 
Phe und next Nightin tor 
. 
Ra On tae si ext the ‘Lhames, 


near Hermitage bridze 


xe, is purchased, 
and will be built upon as specdils 
possible. ‘Dhe Quavs are of mime 
~ 
leneth, said to be with head 
over the front tor cov 
i 
thes ¢ lauded, which ts to be « 
Tea) rwhe} who! Tt 
OVET Wie tti Walch. COM cute 
bhere are ten round cranes to 
vi the : tiie . £ ait 
iV iS I Tet I ‘ i t 
the Great on nortil ce. 
the couyenien ot 1! Ci 

VeSseis. voasin COMLAMS 23 Ket 
deyth of water w nN fi Hs rey 

arawht is Feet. The t Doc. 
i 

reet cieep, TWENTY OF Which afe 

) 

Col il i is ti meé q) antl 
Phere Sa pas it The CHC. 

with prada Ye ba } ig 

oO out at when the whore of tre Great 

. 

J 

west, ana the t Oi 


ses on the north side, which torm a 
right angle at thus pomt, where a draw 


bridge is to be thiown over tor the con- 


De CK 


building, each contaiming six divisiens 


there are hve aist 


oO! Ware USCS, WHICH are to conn t. 


ed with another rane, when the whole 


of the plan is compicted. Fach body 
of warel 


houses has ten cranes inthe ine 


suostane ~ 


above the 
arejiron stauncheons 


the upper storey, to prevent the seti!ng 
Or OF the Lrom the most 


‘mises, 
and imyenions 
archite Cts WHO SUYNCTIN<e 


Ininute observation of these 7 


is evident. that the al 


nN seaduiously aimed at 


plishment of 
ites sumplicity 
ppearance, 
which the commodcious stowige of goods, 
and the security ot them afier they have 
been deposited, may be looked to with 
the most perfect confidence. There are 
two tobacco warehuuses at the eastert 
end of the Dock ; the one 2<0 fect long 
apd aco wide, the other 762 feet in 


neth 


inct 


venience oT pa j \ t . 
ay Ras ‘ Pere 
+) 
9 
, 
i” 


Width. Bail at U2 
D> sUTINS three 
ato the full length of 
icity of appearan yn 
é i 
YL A u. aan Nea Me; 
1 
eek i 
Ol Laat BOF i 
. 
Wo Watecaodus 
d celiars ut the same ex P 


one part of which 3s to be approrrated 
to tle purpuse of depositing wine. 


t 
~ 


is a solid paved 
over the arche so that af by aly 
Cent the floor above ground were 


lames cannot do the 
beast uly to the Revues de} osited in 


oth March, there was a full 
and splemtid meeting of the Highland 
Society of London, at which a number 
ot the chict nobility and gentry of Scot- 
is lend attended, dressed in the ancient 
i garb of the country, to receive kis Roy- 
al Highness the Duke of Sussex and 
Fist ot Inverness, as a member. His 
Hlighness wa. also superbly dressed in 

hi v (the set of the Inverness 
embroidered. The sound 
Caledonian announced 
the arrival ot his Royal Hhghness be- 
Anchor avern, up- 
on which a deputation of the Society 
went down stairs to meet him. The 


wistruinent of warlike music was played 


} 
yoiagnha 


we” 


i yioTre Ko) JAhess all the W uy, 
until chee the middle of a great 
n, in the Socicty were assem. 

Detore dinner, * "lhe Gathering 


oi the Clans,” was played to notify that 


Wes served up. 


iwo tables, parallel to ich other, 
were placed from end to end of the din- 

r-roum, and 2 third table across the 
end of those 3 in the middle eft] 
last was placed the President’s — in 

Pich sat the Marquis of Douglas, re- 


Presenting the D ake of Ha- 
multon, Chics of the Douglasses, who is 
President for the present vear. On his 
right nand sat his Rovai Highness, and 
on the mght and left sat four actual 
ne Duke of Athol, the 


in England. 


Dake of Moatrose, the Ear! of Preadate 
bane, and Lord Macdonald. The Kar} 
gt Ne W ho 1S an } ary mem 
ber, INCWise present with his 
Lod Petersham, the echt Hon. Wi 
Secreta War, and se 
veral other persuns « of distinction; in 
ail about an hundred members. The 
toasts were al] the Cu lan 
euage, and atterwards repeate: dan 
toh. I 
1 


Sesades those given at all loyal 
c here were some pecuiter to th: 
ie ders, and entirely mariial, such 
e Great Sword and the Plaid; the 
Pine. of War and Colours ; Chie! 
and Chiefs of Armies; the Cian 
tthe Gael or C wae Midn, Shoulder to 
Shoulder, &c. Mr n 
Address of King Robert I. to his army 
betore the memorable bz 
Burn, set tothe tune of that herore Mo. 
narch’s merch, by Burns, and accomp?- 
nied by the band of music. His Royal 
Hi chness sung two songs, with which 
the’ company were highly 

The printing business ia London i: 
just now neatly atastand. ‘The press- 
men, because a demand tor additonal 
wages had not becn complied with, 
have, to the number of 2<¢, left their 
employment; in consequence of whi), 
several papers ordered to be iaad 
Parliament cannot be and ¢ 
ven the periodical publications for the 

ensuing month, it is thought, will not be 
ready in time. The master piu 
ters, at several meetings, have un 
mously agreed to resist the demand, and 
alse ) to take an additional 
of apprentices. ‘Phey mtend to a} 
ply to Parliament for leave to bring au 
it bill to reculate the printing business, 
and for the better settling ot pone tes 
between masters and jouw neymen. The 
booksellers, whose interests are deep!v 
concerned, have unanimously 
the proceedings of the master-printer, 
and resolved to co-operate with them. 

At Drury-Lane Theatre, on Tha 
day the 14th of March, the Young Ro>- 

cius performed the character of Ham.:*, 
for the first time, jn London, for his 
own benefit. Lord Sidmouth, Mr tos, 
and Mr Pitt, were most forward in th 
ay} plauses bestowed on the little her OF 
the night. The receipts were 
than twelve hundred pounds, Mast-) 
Petty appeared to have rece 
vered from the ill ness with v which he 
was so seriously attacked im the beget 
wing of the year, 


the 
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Affairs in Scotland. aot 


SCOTLAND. 
PRESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH. 

Yn our last magazine we mentioned 
the appomtment “of Mr John Leslie 
to be Professor of Mathematics im the 
University of Edinburgh, but that the 
Ministers of Edinburgh had © bjected 
to certain po expressed by him 
in a note contained in a late publication 
on Heat. At a meeting of the Presby- 
tery ot Edinburgh on the 27th March, 
this subject underwent a long discussion. 
An application was made to the Presby- 
tery to oppose Mr Leshe’s induction 
to his chair unti) the Ministers were 
satisied. This apphcation was sup- 
por rted by Principal Baird, Dr Hilay- 

, Dr Grieve, Ur Inglis, Mr Ritchie, 
et others, and op posed by Sir Henry 
Moncrife, Dr Hunter, and others, who 
were Of Opinion, in consideration of Mr 
Lesiie’s explanatory letter, that the 
matter should go no farther, and that 
the representation should be dismisssed. 
A motion, however, to take the bu. 
siness farther into consideration on the 
16th of April, was carried by a small 
majoritv, and notice ordered to be sent 
to Mr Leslie. 

The following is a copv of the letter 
ent by Mr Lesiie to Dr Hunter, above 
toi— 

LEV. SIR, 
Tuesday 10 © Clock, 
was ony this instant I learned 
that an op position to my appointment, 
as Protessor ot Mathematies, is still in 
contemplation among some of the Mem- 
bers of the Presbytery ot Edinburgh, 
and that the ground of this attack 15 a 
note subjoined to my late publication 
on Heat. Although pe: sonally un- 
known to you, the. station vou hold in 
the College, as Professor of Divi nity, 
i id my entire confidence in your can- 
dour and liberalitv, emboldens me to 
myself to vou preference 
by any other individual, order to 
citer me from the most unjust of ail 
by c-lliing the attention 


to the following 1g pare 
sCiltars 
4 hm ¢ first place, I must beg leave 


ane that the rote in question 
"s entirely tothe relation between 
“se and Effect, considered as an object 
physical examination, bemg only a 
fal tilustration of some reasoning 
text, In opposition to the unphie 
Pril 


Losophical theories which attempt to ex” 
plain the phwnomena of gravitation, 
&c. by means of invisible ethers ; and 
in so tar it will not be disputed that 
ani supported by the uoanimous voice 
of ali the sound st osophers and di- 
vines of the present ace. The gioss 
m. sapphic ation winch Mr has 
made of these premises, invelid te 
the argument tor ihe existence of the 
D ity, it cid rot fail under mv plan to 
point out ina treatise entirely continued 
to physical discussions; more particu. 
lariy, as this has been already done by 
Dr Reid, an) various other writers, in 
a manner which I conceive to be com- 
pletely satisiactory to every reader who 
understands the argument. Had I been 
aware of the possibilty, by mv silence 
on this point, of atfording the slightest 

colour to a misrepresentation of my 
real sentiments, I should have guarded 
against it cfiectually, by fo owing out 
the s: peculation a little f rther than the 
nature of my subject seemed to me to 
require. 

If the pressing circumstances of the 
present occasion had permitted me to 
pur my thoughts in writing at greater 
length, I have the fullest convicticz 
that my ideas on the question to which 
the note refers, would appear to coin- 
cide in every essential respect with 
those of the most enlightened adversa- 
nies of Mr Hume’s philosophy. But li- 
mited as I am to a few moments of 
time, I con only disavow (which I do 
with the greatest sincerity and solemni- 
tv) every inference which the inge- 
nuity of my opponents may be pleased 
to draw trom the partial view I have 
taken of the general doctrine, to the 
prejudice of those evidences on which 
the truths of religion are tounded. Iti 
live to publish another edition, I pledge 
myself to — in an additional para- 
graph, how grossiv and injuriously I 
have been misre presented on this occa- 
sion. In the mean time, I beg you may 
make whatever use of this letter ap- 
pears to you to be necessary or pro- 
per. 

It is painful to be called on, atteg 
the habits of intimacy in wn ich [ have 
lived with the most exemplary charac- 
ters in both parts of the island, to re- 
pel a direct charge of Atheism; but 
whatever may be the effect of such 
calummies on the minds of strangers, 
it affords me much consolation to 

think, 


— 


| 


wy Will be eCard With 


npt a Wn ‘ vho 
5 mv sentiments, 
\ t tness oF se 


re Mis pri I ad the 
educated from my ear- 

i ave oniv to add, that my bo k 
neo An. tae 


has 
Public 
bas passed through 
ot the most 
Opposite descriptions and principles, 
(as far as 
n uc 

nan approbation which have 
i eived trom the R 


hanos ot the 


it st censure 


the } 


val Soci 


1, inthis respect, 

ction ui more grat tul to 
te : d, When cor ued with the 
h that | ) has 
i nanilested cing 
every } tion which ten Wy the 
i manner the great 
ot rests of religion and morality, it en- 
me to hope, that, in the pre- 


sent instance, shall experituce the 
‘ trom the Keverend Pres- 
byterv of 

| the honour to be, &c. 

(S oned) Toun Lesure. 


the Rew. Dr Hunter, Edinburzt 


Pr sovtery, at the nect- 


’ 
inv, also agreed that the Professors o! 


bic tot t Parliament and of the 
\ nbiv, and that a Commit 
tre 5} ited for th t pul 
pots, to invite the Professors to come 
ani sitn the at any of the ord)- 
mary stated meetn: fthe Presbytery. 

he following ts the c Tresp 
that taken piace on this subject, and 
his been published by authority of the 


dav ot March 18 vinch 

cav t enaius academicus,in aVvee 
tu ( had | ee, laid 


before them bv the Principal, sub 


\ 


scribed b ~ and written 
} ath \ the Frespvteryv ot 


Reverrnenn Srr, 

As Convener of a Comittee of 
(ie Presbytery of Edinburgh, Tam die 


ob 


Affairs in Scotland, 


lto vou, m their nare 


of the 


iversity, th 


US ‘ 
Presbytery upon Wedn: 

ot February iast, tne 
nution moved, an 
Whereas for manv vecrs 
past the memoers of the Univer ty ot 
Edinburgh have not been in the u 
of complying with those acts or tax 
Paiiament of Scotland, by which they 


are expressly to ack Dwi 
profess, and su be, betore this Pres 
bytery, th: Confessien of Farth which 


was vatified by the said 
the 9th dav of June 
t the Presbsterv should 


ersity, intimating the d-s:re an 
laws ont subject ved 
and obeved bv the said Cov rsav, and 
requesting lim to commu t 
said letter tu that Learn d Bodv err 
allconvenients eed.” ‘Phe Pre t ry 
aver agrecin, to this motion, did ac- 
Cc raingiv appoint a Comnnittee for tii 
purpose th n stated, whose ord:rs | 


r na this commun 
tion. At ther desire, I bea leave far- 
ther to inform 
Parnament to which the Presosterv 
more p irticularly refer are, act 17% t 
King Wilitam and Queen Mary's fist 
Parliament, session 2d, entitled, Act! 
visitation of Universities, Coileres, 
Schools; and act 6th of the ath 
of Queen Anne’s Parhament, wate 
entitied, Act for securing the Protes 
tant Religion, and Presbvterran C 
Government 5 and that the General As 
semb have specially enjomed Presbv- 
teries to attend to the execution cf 
said acts. Jet me only add, that 
Committee hove vou will be so ob 
as to takean early opportunity o! 
his letter before the Universit’. 
am, with sincere esteem, 
Reverend 
Your m 
and most o 
(Sigred) 
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4 
be 

, 
— 


hechent serva! 


ENXNRY GRILVE. 


urgh, March 9. 1805. 

Advresced,* The Rev. Dr George 
3aird, Princinal of the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh.” 
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vate 1 ots W th th t ros 
C ¢ SidcTrach | Which is cue to 


commucication trom the Reve 
rend Presbytery, feel at imcumbent on 
tiem suumit tot thet Reverend be dy 
y tew Observations on the contents of 
Dr Grieve’s letter, as well as a short 
at ment of ther own views relative 
to the subject to which the Presbytery 
has been pleased to cull ther atien- 
As the letter of the Presbytery can- 
‘he su! pposed to have a reference to 
Members of the’ Univers ty, 
those of the Laity who have tie honour 
to clong to It, the Senatus dcudemicus 
feel at, in the first place, luacumben! on 
them, in yustice to this class of thor 
colleagues, to assure the Presbytery, 
that they were all tuily apprised of the 
existence of those acts of the Parliament 
which the Preosbyrery has 
thought proper to point out to their 
By accepting the offices wuich 
they hold the Univ CHSILY, they neces- 
undersiood, that their assent to 
the Contession of Faith of the National 
‘hurch wes as fully imphed as their al- 
legiance to the Civil Gove: ament of the 
Country; and thev have accordinelv 
been always ready, when called on bv 
the Reverend Presbvterv for the one 
purpose, or by the Civil Magistrate for 
her, to give that public and for- 
tesumony of their faith, aud of 
theiy allegiance, which is enjoined by 


os 
- 
- 


Oi the expediency of that resulution 
Which the Presbyte:y has tormed to 


five eViect in future to the same statutes 


to remMail d rment 


for tie period of half a cemury, it 
I Hot to the Sevrxatus Acakemicués 
to tudge 3 ond they have caly to regret, 
that tl lucky coincidence, in point 
OF Gate, > tween the ‘etter ‘rom the 
Presbvrerw and ¢ i terposition of an 
anentoes from the Munis‘ers of this 
in election of a Mathematical 
IS likelv to cunvey an to 
Phe ( otwithstan ing the so- 
assurances which the Sesatus Aca 
Dave recetv-c that the coinci- 
was purely accidental j—-that the 
‘aracter or principles of some of the 
pr t Prot Ors are viewed in an 


tight by the Rever 
ovterv 5 or (what is full more 
> be dreaded) that it may affurd ta 


tacse who are il-effected to the ecck si- 
astica cf tins Count v, a 
prcteace of ailedy that so suocen 2 
Gisplav of Zeai its suppur Was not 
aitogether with ut a mixtuic of some 
other motives, Revered 
Presbytery is not cqually willing to 
aVow. 

Another unfortunate coincidence of 
dates on the present occasion, h s given 
decp concern tou the Sexatus Academicus. 
‘The last instance in which the Conics- 
sion of Faith wes sipned by a Protes- 
sor of this Vuiversity at the time of his 
admission, was in the year 1758, by Dr 
M rro, senior; not more then four 
yeais before the eleciicn of our late 
Principal, Dr Robertson. As it is an 
acknowledged fact, that during the 
whole time he was tn office the in 
Guestion ceased to be entore d, * ‘Phe 
desire and expectation of he Pies! vies 
ry,” so formally intimatea his 
rend successer, ** ‘Phat these laws shall 
be observed and obeved by the Univer 


which the 


sity,” cannot fail be interpreted nto 
an insin ation, that this inattention to 
stabs ed iorms was owing toa blome. 
able re On Di Kobertson’s part, 
th isch aryge of his academical cue 
ties. is implied censure on his me- 
mory the Academicus jambiy 
conceive to be al: vethe! erited, 
in as much asthcey have alwavs under- 
stood, that the execution of those laws 
was entrusted neither to the Prine pal 
ne: to the University, tothe Pres: v- 
tery within wh se bounds the Universi- 
ty is situated. Fr m the terms peat 
in which the letter ofthe Presbyt-rv is 
expressed, perso’ una quamted with 
the circumstances of the case might be 
led to conclude, that the requisitions 
after having been made by the Presby- 
terv, had not been complied with or 
olwved by cerrain meu.bers of the Uni- 
versity but this rea the Sexatus Acade- 
micus tor a suppose it 
was ihe imtention  fthe Reverend Pres- 
bvterv toconve 

submitt ing these consid 
to the Revere 


4Caa 


erations 

P csbvtery, Si na- 
micus no degree 
of satisfaction, in having had en oppor. 
tunitv of comp ‘us tice to the memory 
of a man. to Whoin the University owes 
the hr st obl yations who, while he 
added ss much to its celebrity by the 
splend urof his name, maintamed, by 
ic moderaticn, candour, and dignity ot 
his 


rey 
i” 

j 
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— 


hes 


s character, an uninterray ted harmo. 
ny in all the academical deliberations 
over which he presided ; 4nd mace 
it his study to cultivete, in the inter- 
course of private life, those hab: s of 
mutual cordiality and coniidence be- 
tween the members of the Presbytery 
and those ot the University which he 
considered as equally advantageous and 
honourable to both. 

From the manner in which the Re- 
verend Presbytery bave been pleased 
to express themselves, it does not very 
learlv at pear, whethct they are disp 


4 

sed at present lo enforce the law with 
respect to future imtrants only, or to 
appiv it als» to such or the present Pro- 
tessors as have not already subscribed 
the tormula. In this uncertainty, the 


Senatus Academicus take the liberty of 
Suomitting tothe serious consideration of 
the Reverend Presbytery, how far, on 
the former of these suppositions, their 
present interposition can be vindicated, 


either in point of equity or of expedien- 


stood as impivin 
} 
‘ 


some ot the present mci imbents, if that 
interposition were to have any retros- 
pect. 

In conformity to the foregoing views, 
the Scnatus Academicus have only to 

i'd. that the Members of the Universi- 
ty are perfectly willing to do what the 
laws of the State and of the Churc! 
prescribe 5 and are ready to attend is 
ev nd Presbyterv, whenever they 


ii be required to appear be.ore it 


i i 
In the mean time, the Senatus Ac- 

ademicus fiatter themselves, that it will 


be consivered as presumptuous on 


NIembers ot the Presbvterv as were 


turmeriv their own pupils (and the se. 
or Protessors have the pleasure to re- 
nark, that these torm at present a very 
yroportion of that reverend body, 
~ethiat the interests of religion are most 
tectua.ly promoted by its happy infiu- 
ence « the character and temper of ats 
ministers; and that an extraordi nary 
protession of zeal for its exter alf forms 
Ss neve SO iikKely to matter of 
triumph to its enemies, as when a sus- 


yicion is allowed to arise in the public 


mind, that at has been emploved in 


ubserviency to the int erested views of 


‘dividuals, o r to the of 
pea 


their part, to remind such of the younger 


Marriages. 


The Senatus Academicus unarimorr 
ly appointan extract or this minute t: 
be transmitted by Mr Dalzel to the 
Reverend Presbytery of Edi burch. 

Extracted trom the record of the 

University of Edinburg, by 
Anprew Daxzet, See. 
Addressed to the Reverend 

the Moderator of toe 

Presbytery of Edinburgh, 

to be 

on the goth of March Mr Leslie was 
nously received bv the 
Acadlemicus, and he otfered Inst tly to 
he Form/a and the Confes 102 
ot Faith; but a protest was entered a- 
cainst his admission by the Ministers on 
the cround before stated. 

At another meeting of the Presbytery 
on the 24th April, Dr Davidson stated 
his opinion to be in tavour of the sub- 
script of the Formu/a, but considered 
it a hardship to oblige them to do so, 
who had held their offices for a long 
period of vears, in the beher that the 
act had gone into desuetude. He wish- 

t 


it pe fession of Faith. T! 
vas an ha ordered 
to draw up reasons of reference to the 
synod of Lothian and ‘T'weeda'e, which 
meets on the urst Tuesday of May. 
MARRIAGES, 

1Scqg. At Purtaubghur, in the East 
Inches. mt James Iv, of 
the native cay MM, 
Don, d rhter of Lieut. Col. 

Ort, At "Trit cimopolt, Mr To An 
Hav, surgeon to the Southern Circuit 
of the Madras Establishment, son to 
Dr Phomas Tlav, si rgeon, Edinburgh, 
to Miss Marcaret Gowdi eldest daugii- 
ter to Major Gen. Francis Gowdie, 0: 
the Honourable East India Company's 
Service, and Commandant of ‘Pritcinc- 


S03. Aur. 1€. At Bath, Capt. Brooke, 
of the B Artillery, to Miss Anne 
Patton, second daugh iter ‘of Col. Patton, 
Governor of St Helena. 

26. ‘At Edinburgh, Mr Richard Ban 
natine, merchant, to Miss Jane Allason, 
panes ter of Robert Allason, Esq. 0} 
Fowton. | 

—. At Naughton, Fife, Peter Lums- 
caine, of Pittachup, to Anne 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Gordo: tle 
of Blelack. 


i 
thd 

cv; whether it may not be under. 
Ban unju t st picjon, 
hay 
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a5. At Water of Leith, the Rev. Mr 
Horn, minister of the Associate 
Congregation, Braechead, Carnwath, to 
Mis» Somerville, Gaughier of 

-nuel Somerville, Esq. of Ampher- 
Ve 

29. At Glenevas, Colin MacKenzie, 
Esq. younger of Kalcoy, advocate, to 
Mit isabella Cameron, daughter ot the 
late Lwen Cameron, Esq. of Gfenevas. 

1. At Berwick, Willam Willo- 
by, Esc. Town-Clerk of that place, to 
Miss Hoge, of Eyemouth 

—. At London, Augustus Hamilton, 
Vsq. son of Vice- Admiral Hamilton, and 
great grandson of James, fourth duke 
of EG to Miss Hyde, daughter 

of the late Tudge Hyde, and great ; grand- 
rte aght ter of Edward, erght duke of So- 
merset. 

—. At St Clement Danes, Robert 
Dundas, Esq. to Miss Jane Roilo Dun- 
das, daughter of the late Captain James 
Dundas, of the Honourable East India 
Company's Service. 

4. At Goldielee, Major John Silver, 
the 88th regiment of tuot, to Mrs 

Satherine Don: ld, widow of Licutenant- 
C vlonel Donald, and third daughter of 
the late Lieutenant-General Goldie. 

At Edinburgh, Mr Witham Ran- 
kin, taylor, to Miss Jane Porteous, 
Caughter of the deceased Wm. Porteous, 

Esq, of Carmacoop. in Lanarkshire. 

6. At Hammersmith, Cantain Flet- 
cher Wilkie, of the 38th regiment, to 
Miss Elizabeth Haies, second caughter 
of the late John Hales, Bart. ot 
Mundell, Lincolnshire. 

7- At London, Captain Bishop, to 
a Char. ‘Townshend, eldest daugh- 

er ot th Earl Leiceste YT. 

1. At Leith, Mr Henry Goodsir, to 
Miss Magdalane Beadie, vo ungest 
ee of the late Mr Beadic, mer- 
Chant in Leith, 

At London, Sir Drummond Smith, 
B 2, oi Tring Park, to the Hon. Lady 
oy kes, 

BIRTHS. 

_ March 18. At Bevericy, the wife of 
aptain Hart, a son. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Jeffrey, spouse 
of Francis Teffrey, Esq. advocate, a 
iughter. 

At London, the Lady of Sir Home 
op! 1am, a son. 

At Lileweny, inWales, Viscountess 
ic Ku i kwall, 2 SCN, 


23. At Scotston, Mrs Dennistoung 
younger of Colgrain, a daughte: 
Tramore, the L ady of James 
Porter, Esq. two daughters. 

—,. At Peterhead, the Lady ot Cap- 
tain W. B. Nicholls, of his Majesty's 
Highland regiment, 4 son. 

3x. At Netheriv, Mrs Silver, a son. 

April. y. At Woodburn, near Dal- 
keith, Ladv Doune, a sou, who only 
survived a short time. 

—. At London, the Right Hon, Lady 
Kenyon, a son and heir. 

_. At ditto, Lady Kath. Forrester, 2 
daughter. 

s. At Largnean, the Lady of Licut.- 
Col. Audrew Wiglt, a son. 

o. In the Island of Brassay, Agnes 
Anderson, wite to Peter Green, carpen- 
ter, three children, one male and two 
females, all likely to do well. 

o. At Kersmains, Mrs Jatfrey, wite 
of Nr Jobn Jatirey, of twins. 

1z. At Eduburgh, the Lady ef W.C, 
Cunninghame Graham, Esq. of Gart- 
more, a son. 

14. At Melville castle, the Hon. Mrs 
Dundas, of Melvaile, a daughter. 

24. At London,the Duchess of Bede 
ford, a son. 

DEATHS. 

1804. 20. At Notgur, in India, 
ef a tever, Captain John Stewart, in the 
Hionourable East India Company's Ser- 
Vice, third son ef the late Hen. David 
Stuart, brother ofthe Earl of Moray. 

July 28. In the Fast James 
Thomas Grant, Esq. Judge and Magis- 
trate of Furracabad, sou of Sir James 
Grant of mr Barts 

Aug. 29. On his passace to ladia, Dr 
George ittullo, son of the late John 
Pattullo, Esq. of Balhoussie. 

—On passage to Cau cutta, Charles 

Law, Es senior merchant onthe Ben. 
! Est ‘bh ishment. 
Sept, —. in the Mahratta Country, 
when on service with the army, Major 
John Camptell, younrer of Combie, ot 
his Maye sty’s ogth regiment, or Scots 
Brigade. 

Oct In ditto, on the same service, 
Lieut. Col. James Ferrier, of the same 
regiment, soa of James Perrier Esq. 
Principal Cierk of Session. 

2805. March 2. At Lisbon, where she 
had gone for the recovery ot her kRealth, 
spouse of Mr Patrick Grant, 
merchant in Baltimore. M aryland, and 


\ 
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22. At Berbcth, Quint 
} Of Craigine 

4. At Huntiv, Mr W 
n rchant t! 

NI | tc ist 


} 
woe } Ir lames 
writer to the s et. 
24. Atinverness, aved 75, 
it, ’ | r Ti 


dom been so much tnt 


we 

my the irreparable loss of this am: 
‘ wie char ‘ Wi t 
himns to society, to the semunirs 
Or wich ail pre 9 ti Co 


his litcrarv attainments. 
St, At Perth, John Stewart of Boe- 
writer im Perth, 


-* 


his age, the Right Hon. Martin 
rd Hawke, baron of Fowten in the 
county of York. His Lordship is suc. 
7 his titles and estates by his 


, the Hon. Edward Harvey 


At London, in the vear of 
a) 


| 


238. At Glascow, John J. Murray, 
Esq. Consul trom the United States of 


Qn, 

Nhiss Sends, dauvhter of the late 
NIr William Sands, bookseller. 

—. At Poimont Bank, aged 7<, Mrs 

Borbara Pillans, widow of the late Mr 


29. At Mount Feviot, Miss Tane 
Filiot, daughter of the Richt Hon. Six 
Gilbert Eliot of Minto, Bart. late Lord 
lustice Clerl 


Elizabeth 


. - 


At Stoke, the 1 


Aight ‘Yon. Lord Geo. 

Lennox, Governor of Iwmeouth, 

nel of the 2sth — of foot, and 

only brother to his ace the f 
Richmond. hs shin was in the 
crbes 68th vear, and marned Lady 


rev. Wm. Kerr, dauchiter of the Earl of Ancram, 


chupel bv whom he has leit Genere) Lenox, 
Countess Bathurst, and the 


Tee ACam “kel 


rReEICY, 


i! eit. Col. reeman te 
Nicoll, oldst ream regiment ot Gua - 
26. At London, Wiliam ‘Pretter, 
Potrick Esq. Power Street, merchant, mucu te 
ceretted. 


At Lisbon, where he went f 
the recoverv of his health, William 
Macleod, Esq. late First Lieutenant on 
his Marvesty’s frig cate La Virginie, 
andfourth son of Dx Macleod, Lo: 

of Geanies, Ross-shire. 
Lately. 
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t Dursicy, in t 

‘ < 

aA far ner, DE races 
Penevotence towards the poor, Oy 


pa. the mterest of 200}. to tidse who do 
not receive alms from the parish of 
Burbe; ce, and tor a school there. 

Be € carpenter, of Newton, 
in “ile ie parish ot Prestbury, Cheshire, 
aved 1246 In the course of lis very 
lone lite he never had any iiness wil 
three divs preceding his death. 

—, At her house noch’s Square, 
Glasvo Mrs Bl. ckburt 

—, At Ballygowaa, Robert Rollo 
Reid, iS). 

Lately, on his passage from Madras 
to Prince ot Wales’ dsiand, Col. john 
Montresor, of his Majesty's Scth regi- 
ment. 

1, At Leith, Mr George Kellie, 
surgeon. 

|. At Exeter, Major William Erskine 
of tic 71st regin nent, voungest son of 
the deceased james Exskine, of 
Cardross, 

= Edinburgh, Mr James Dry- 
rough, brewer. 

n » Dt William Grar, 
physician, much and justly lamented as 
centleman of high professional hnow- 
ledoe, and of the most hospitable and 
liberal disposition. 

6. At Parton Manse, Mr James Par- 

te, Surgeon in Glasgow. 


7, At . James Lindsay Car- 
Esq. of Bovsack, Advocate. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Eleanora Scott, 
widow oi the deceased John Baltour, 


of Kirk house. 
At Hamilt on, near Peebles, Mr 
Rich White, farmer. 
—. At Green wicks Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Ffosmcer, of the royal artil- 


Ye 


_ 9 At London, after a confinement of 
tires weeks, at the advanced age of 75, 
Hamilton, q. of Killieagh 
sie, in the county of Down, a gen- 

of the most amiable manners, 
and the most independent spirit. By 
his death, his son, Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, Esq, has acquired a very great 
to his tortune. 

At Aberdeen, in the age year of 
her age, Mrs Mary Guth rie, ‘ict of 
the late John Fuilarton, sq. of Dud- 
os At Evemouth, in the $8th year 
‘ser age, Mrs Betty Martine, relict 


ut Phomes Freneh of Herdrig, Esq. 


Dumires, Miss Large ot Barn 
y 
} 
bs}. of 
bid 
Care Chure ames, Lesa. One 


the Directors of the Sun office. 
Scudamore, 
one ot the Kepresentatives m Pari. 
ment for the Heretord. 

mn, the Rev. Willian 
of tie gospel there. 
Lovie, Kincardineshire, in the 
6th year or her age, Miss Agnes Bur- 
ne A. Burnet, 


three or four cays tilness, Lacy Vincent, 


wife of Sir Francis Vincenti, Bart. and 


Caughter to the Hon. Edward Bouverie, 


NI. P. 

—. At Edinburch, Robert Macintosh, 
} ac rocate, (3 Iie 

rs. At his villa at West End, in Sure 
ry, the Earl of Tyrconnel, aged 5.4, of 
without male issuc, his title devuives te 


his nephew Gis ge Carpenier. By ins 
first wife, Lady Frances | 1 
( Pthe | te Duke of Rutland, he had no 
idren ; v his second ife, 
hter to Lord Pclaval, he has 
dauguter, Lady Susan Car 


Glenralioch. 
26. At Edinburgh, the Richt Lon 
Catharine Lady Forbes, widow of the 


late James Jord Forbes, at mothe 
of her Grace +> ot Athol, 


16. At Ed mbureh, the soth year 


~ 


of her ace, Miss bhiza Cunningham, 
ot Viaror Witham Cunnineham, 


In the service of the ifon.the Mast budia 
Company. 


8. At Weirbankhouse, near Melrose 
of a st: Re or the palsy, aged 69, the 
Rev. Jv! inp. D. one ot the mi- 
misters of the totbovoth church, Flim. 
burgh, and Secretary to the Society 


in Scotland for propagating Cliristian 
knowledg 
2 At Edimburch, Miss Mariorv 

Mr William Roberu 
Records. 

23. At Edinb: Sir James Col- 
of Lus 3, bart. oheritl-depute of 
moar onshne. 
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Stecks and Markets. 


Price of Storks. 


FIP 


per Boll Se a, 


Bank per cent fer Boll s, 2, 

Stork. White Wheat 41 Meal by wt. 10 
Red ditto 30 6} Do. by meas. is 6 
Barley 29 of Pease&Beans 39 o 
— 1585 4 Bear- 27 of Rye 20 9 

4. Uats 17 6 | Mait $2 

p44 ABERDEENSHIRE. 

ay 3 674 Farm Me il, Stone - Lio 17 
22% cod Farm, or Market Bear, with- 

cad out todder - - 2 G 

Great Oats, with fodder - 

Do. withoutdo. - - 19 

Prices f Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, Brocked Oats, with fodder - 0 19 
London. Do. withoutdo. - - o1¢ 
Bear with fodder - - - - 1 
| Wheat] Barley | Oats. | Pease. Market Malt - - + 3116 9 
Mar.29 | 41 47 | 22 28 | 42 48 Wheat - - = © 2 O 

Apr. goros | 4t 47] 22 2% 4t 47 — 

| yorog fat 46 | 29 26 | gt 4% Prices of Grain at Haddington, 
} go1o6 | at 46] 24 29 | 42 48 
37 4a 26442 47 1805 j Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Peale. 
1%. 58 95136 42] 20 26 | 33.44 s. dd. a. 
42. | 9 94] 35 40] 20 25] 35 4 Apr.s.] 52.0 310 [Ig o 

500 | 3410 o 
19.| 49 6 290 J 200717 © 
47 0 300 {200415 © 
Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Mea?, 
FIAR Se—Crop 1804. Edinburgh Market per Peck. 
Fortar, KINCARDINE. Pease & Barley 
fer Boll. s. a.' fer Boll. s. a. 10S. Oatmeal. Meal. 
Wheat 39 Wheat 42 0 Bolls.| Price. Bolls Price. 
Barley 28) o,Oatmeal 18 Oo d. d. d. 
Chester Bear 23 G/Oatswithfod. 28 Apr. 2.] 230]16 54} 40 
Oats WoriDo.without 18 3 9: 16 Is} 
10 allearwithdo, 26 0 300,16 66 Jas 
Pease & Beans 17 10,Do. without 25 3- 16 154 is 
'}oase without 18 0 30 16 154 is 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Che Poem on Edinburgh, with several other peetical pieces, have, from an 
accidental want of room, been delayed till next month. 
Gondid is too personal for admission, 
‘The Traveller arrived too late for insertion, but will appear in our next. We 
would just hint to the ingenious author, that the size of his two former 


numbers was better suited to the limits of our miscellany. 
Scveral profe pieces have been received within these few days, which we bave 
not vet had leisure to examine, 
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